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‘BRYAN WILL CARRY NEW YORK”? 
“Here 
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Comment 


Vermont 

Rertrns from last weck’s election in Vermont 
indicate that up to the time of closing the polls 
ihe vearning to’ make Brother Bryan President 
had not yet begun to work in the hearts of the 
Green Mountain voters. They gave Mr. Proury, 
the Republican candidate for Governor, a plurality 
of 29,376 votes, which is about 1200 less than Mr. 
RooseveLr got in 1904. In so far as Vermont is 
an indicator of the intentions of the American 
voter, it signals ‘- arr.” The understanding is 
that when the Republican majority in Vermont 
falls below 25,000 the political barometer stands 
at “change.” It gives no such sign this year. 

Dr. Bryan’s Favorite Prescription 

Mr. Bryan said in his Topeka speech: 

What the people need is a system whereby both 

State and national banks will be compelled to guaran- 
tee depositors, and only a Democratic victory can 
secure this reform. 
This is Mr. Bryan’s favorite offer in this eam- 
paign: his newest one; the one most characteristic 
of his mental processes; the one he is pushing 
hardest. This guarantee system was adopted in 
Oklahoma last February. Oklahoma’s 497 State 
banks are doing business under this law—are prac- 
tically partners—very unwilling partners, many of 
them—in the banking business. Of the 309 na- 
tional banks in the new State, fifty-five were recent- 
ly doing business under the new law. The rest of 
them had declined to accept it on the strength of 
an opinion of the Attorney-General that they 
could not lawfully ineur the liability imposed by 
the State law. Oklahoma, being herself a novelty, 
has a large appetite for novelties, and nobody here- 
abouts objects to her trying all the new remedies 
that she thinks may do her good; but to compel 
the rest of the country to take this favorite pre- 
scription of the Old Doctor would be an entirely 
different matter, and the better the nature of the 
dose was understood, the more vociferous the pro- 
tests would be. 


How It Would Affect the Patients 

Congressman Tlitn of Connecticut has been 
making speeches in Vermont, and has paid atten- 
iion te this guarantee scheme. He has been at the 
»ains to work out what its effect would be in his 
own State, and whether or not it would profit the 
voters and property-owners there and those of other 
Kastern States where conditions are similar. He 
said in a speech at Bennington: 
Connecticut has eighty national banks 

with a total capital of $20,230,050 and 

MIRON as sp oes sna hota nee aie $57,859,020 
Seven State banks with a total capital 

of $2,190,000 and deposits of........ 
Twenty-five trust companies with a total 


8,633,126 





capital of $3,355,500 and deposits of.. 19,973,824 
Eighty-seven savings-banks with no 

capital, but with 539,873 depositors 

with deposits averaging $474.87 each 

AN: RPTOMRTANG 5.5 5s 5.0%65c050 so oe os ee 256,372,061 

Total deposits for the State......... $3842.838,031 


The figures are from the last reports. By concurrent 
reports the total deposits in all banks in the United 
States were $13,742.374, 181. 

The assessment of one-eighth of 1 per cent. would 
make $17,177.967, or somewhat in excess of the $15,- 
000,000 guarantee fund, 

The amount which Connecticut would be required 
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to pay would be $428,548, divided as follows: Na- 
tional banks, $72,323; State banks, $10,793; trust com- 
panies, $24,967; savings-banks, $320,465. 

What would Connecticut get in return for this 
great sum of $428,548% She would have the entire 
amount of losses to depositors in her failed banks last 
year made good to them. How much was that? Not 
one cent. How much the year before? Nothing. How 
much for the last ten years? Nothing for national 
banks, nothing for State banks, nothing for trust com- 
panies, and only $31,387.70 for savings-banks; so that 
if this beneficent Bryan plan had been in effect for 
the last ten years, assuming the same average of de- 
posits as last year, Connecticut banks would have paid 
out $4,285,547 and their depositors would have got 
back $31,387.70. She would, however, have had the 
privilege of helping to make good the losses to the 
depositors of the speculative banks and steck-gambling 
trust companies of Wall Street, and numerous other 
similar institutions in other parts of the country. 

Vermont woull have paid into the pool last year 
$90,351, and received nothing. I have been able since 
I have been here to go back but four years in ascer- 
taining her losses to depositors. For that period it 
was nothing. The amount you would have paid 
meanwhile would have been $361,404. 

The total payments for the six New England States 
for a single annual assessment would be $2,604,550. 
This is on the basis of the WinrraMs-Bryan_ bill, 
which requires that the assets of the failed banks shall 
be first exhausted. If the HAsKELL-Bryan plan of 
immediate payment had been in operation the failure 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company and the other 
failed banks of Greater New York last October, with 
deposits in excess of one hundred millions, would have 
made necessary an assessment, while the panic was in 
full force, of the following sums: 


BAMREDD oo ce cu sigh ea) Gad Eee Ree $1,067,604 





MEW PEIMMINSIIDE® co0i550 66s oS das d owe ase ews 742,422 
OMNI Bee ee SNe rae Me ee 542,106 
LPIETO CUTIE 1 i rh On eee ORG NEE -.... 8,519,046 
REPRE EEN i ne AL Ath, 2.257.638 
ROUNDING tere oe Rs eas ee one oa ls oe 2,498,484 

Total for New England................ $15,627,300 


Under these circumstances and in view of future 
possibilities my advice to you is to take your savings- 
banks books with you to the polls next Fuesday and 
just before you vote look over the amount to your 
credit and decide whether you are prepared by your 
vote to put yourselves into a general partnership, 
with an unknown and unlimited liability, with all of 
the banks of the United States. 


The gist of the Old Doctor’s plan is that the good 
banks should be bound to pay the losses of the 
bad ones, thereby eliminating from consideration 
the element of character in bank officers, and mak- 
ing every bank equally safe or equally unsafe for 
depositors. How conservative and careful bankers 
would feel, and must now feel in Oklahoma, about 
being yoked into a partnership in which they cannot 
choose their partners can be easily imagined. That 
this preposterous plan should ever be adopted seems 
impossible, no matter who wins the next election; 
but that it should so commend itself to Mr. Bryan 
is an illuminating certificate of the incurable per- 
versity of the mental processes of the Perpetual 
Candidate, especially when they work on fiscal 
propositions. 


Saving the Solid South 

It is fitting that Déaecon Joun Catuoun Hemp- 
1uLL should rush to the defence of Marse ITeNry’s 
amazing Press Committee. Having been honored 
by appointment to serve on that august board him- 
self, he could not well do less than any other 
Southern: gentleman would do under like cireum- 
stances. It may be, too, as he firmly declares, 
that “through the agency of his committee Mr. 
Watterson will be able to save the Solid South,” 
though we doubt it, unless Maryland and perhaps 
Missouri be classed as Northern States. But when 
the Deacon asserts that we have “utterly no war- 
rant” for pronouneing Marse Henry’s selective 
work “stupid and inconsiderate,” he goes too far. 
Maybe he does not know that, of the members 
chosen, one is a Republican and another is a dead 
ene. 


Yes, We Believe 

Editor Grorce Harvey of HARPER'S WEEKLY says 
“Mr. Tart is a Unitarian, and believes in ROOSEVELT,” 
and yet Colonel Harvey. who roasted ROOSEVELT to 
a turn, is supporting Tarr. Does Colonel HArvey be- 
lieve in what he preaches?—Macon Telegraph. 


We couldn’t very well support the self-designated 
“natural heir,” could we ? 


The Would-be Heir 

The President has tried to bequeath certain re- 
forms to the. Republican candidate, but I am 
next of blood in the reform business and they 
come to me. In facet, I think T could make it stronger 
than that. If a man dies and leaves no children, the 
property goes back to his parents, and so far as re- 
forms are concerned, the Republican party has died 
without heirs and the reforms go back to the one 
from whom the Republican party got the reforms.— 
W. J. Bryan at St. Paul. 


The Old Doctor is not particularly happy when he 
begins to talk about wills. Nobody has_ better 


1 


reason than he to know that when a man dies 
and leaves no children his property does not al- 
ways revert to his parents. Sometimes it goes 
to his widow, as in the ease of the late Puito 8. 
Bennett. As to the legacy from the Republican 
party, we fear that the eager heir is again pinning 
his hopes to'a claim that will be pronounced il- 
legal, because, if it was even executed, the job 
must have been done, as in the BENNETT case, 
with excessive regard for secrecy. It may be, too, 
that the Republican party has not yet suffered 
complete dissolution. 


All Quite Clear 

The Providence Journal makes a neat summary 
of the reasons being advanced to convince us in- 
dependents why we should vote for Tarr and why 
we should vote for Bryan. 


FOR TAFT. 

(1) He will pursue the RooseveLr policies: 

(2) He will not pursue the ROOSEVELT policies ; 

(3) He is sound on the tariff, (a) the stand-patters 
are for him, (b) the revisionists are for him; 

(4) He believes in the sufficiency of the courts; 

(5) He holds that modifications in judicial pro- 
cedure might be desirable ; 

(6) Bryan is a radical; 

(7) Tarr is not a reactionary ; 

(8) He is a man of judicial temper and experience; 

(9) His temper and experience will not be employed 
to check popular enthusiasm for progressive measures ; 

(10) He is a friend of labor; 

(11) He is a friend of capital; 

(12) He stood by the President in the Brownsville 
matter ; 

(13) He had nothing to do with the Brownsville 
matter ; 

(14) He triumphed over the allies; 

(15) The allies are all his supporters; 

(16) He is all for Huacnes; 

(17) He will not interfere in local polities; 

(18) He is the protégé of RoosEVELT; 

(19) He is standing alone; 

(20) His election will insure prosperity ; 

(21) There will be prosperity, anyway. 
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FOR BRYAN. 

(1) His election will be a rebuke to Rooseveltism ; 

(2) He will out-RoosEvELT ROOSEVELT ; 

(3) He has grown conservative ; 

(4) He hasn’t; 

(5) He is the free choice of the Democratic party ; 

(6) The party has got to swallow him; 

(7) He represents Democratic principles ; 

(8) The principles will be able to survive his incum- 
bency; 

(9) After two defeats he deserves an election; 

(10) To elect him is the only way to get rid of him; 

(11) He wants the people to rule; 

(12) The people need Bryan rule; 

(13) He is against the bosses; 

(14) He is a bully boss; . 

(15) If elected, he will be powerless without Con- 
gress ; 

(16) If elected, he will throw Congress ; 

(17) Tarr will not carry out the RoosEvELT poli- 
cies ; 

(18) Bryan will carry out the ROOSEVELT policies ; 

(19) Tarr will; 

(20) Bryan won’t. 

Doubt need linger no longer in any intelligent 
mind. Obviously WittiAm is the man. 


Election Seven Weeks Off 

The front pages of the newspapers continue to 
be taken up with murders, divorces, automobile 
accidents, and sensations of the moment, the 
political news being garnered for those who want 
it on less conspicuous pages. Politically speaking, 
the people in this part of the country are remark- 
ably calm, and glad to be so. Those who have 
made up their minds for whom to vote are tranquil 
about it, loath to force their choice on others, and 
quite ready to let the conversation turn to the 
sharp rivalry of leading teams in the National 
Baseball League, or to the promised reduction in 
the acreage of women’s hats. It is true there is 
interest in the HluGues question, but it is not vio- 
ient, because of the general expectation that the 
Governor will be renominated. The racing-men 
have taken a violent distaste to him and will doubt- 
less fight him ardently, but they are not a very 
large element in the electorate of New York State. 
More than half of them would vote Democratic, 
anyhow, and the loss of the votes of those of them 
who are Republicans will probably be offset and 
much more by the attraction which a moral issue 
possesses for the independent vote. No doubt in 
October, or sooner, the campaign will warm up 
somewhat, but the people this year seem tired. 
They have been excited so much that.they are glad 
to be quit of emotions and mental disturbance. 
They will vote, but they will not holler. 


The Present Level of Public Morals 

Any philosophic observer who can locate the 
present level of American public morals will do 
a very valuable service to large numbers of his 
perplexed fellow citizens. Everybody who is hope- 









































































































ful of the future believes that people in general 
are growing better all the time, and that means 
that the moral level is gradually rising. Year 
after year some things that were respectable grow 
disreputable; some things that were considered to 
be right became wreng. We have seen the moral 
level rise in our country and engulf slavery. Con- 
siderably later we saw it slowly swallow the last 
of the great lotteries. It looks just now in this 
State as though it had swallowed race-track bet- 
ting. For the moment it has done so unquestion- 
ably, but there still remains a chance that the 
present level will subside. That is really the im- 
portant question now about race-track betting— 
whether the level of public morals can be kept 
above it or not. Some of the horsemen are wait- 
ing to see; others have sold out their stables and 
retired from the American turf. The distillery 
interests and even the brewers are more or less 
in the same state of attentive observation. In 
many parts of the country they too wonder whether 
the level of morals has permanently risen to a 
height that must make their industry unprofitable 
if not impossible. The Stock Exchange wonders 
a little if a tide is not rising in its basement. The 
railroads and trusts have got out their flood- 
ometers and are studying navigation. Old Tariff 
itself feels damp about the ankles and begins to 
turn its trousers up. The truth is there has been 
such a lot of splashing in the waters of morality 
and the surface is still so tumultuous that it is 
very hard to tell where the true level now stands. 
It is important to know; very important. One of 
the services that Mr. Tarr may help to do for us 
is to find out. Dr. Bryan could never tell us. The 
most we could hope to learn from him would be 
which way the wind blows. His fellow Democrats, 
Connors and Murpny, are in a better position to 
locete the moral level, but so far as they do it 
it will be for their own purposes, and they won’t 
tell what they know. Somehow we must find out. 
The mora! Jevel is the level of public expectation. 
Politics must reach it; business must be done on 
it. Where, oh, where, then, is it now at? 


A Manila-made Tragedy 

The Hiarss brothers’ homicide seems to trace 
back to a protracted separation between husband 
and wife, when the husband, an army officer, was 
ordered to the Philippines. What the moral cost 
of the Philippines has been to our army will prob- 
ably never be reduced to figures, but it has been 
very heavy. Our business there is to make char- 
acter in the Filipines. If it could be known how 
much American character has been sunk or sacri- 
ticed in the effort, and what the consequences have 
been, it would greatly add to knowledge about 
the profits and losses of expansion. 


Not a Case of Race Prejudice 

In the current number of the North American 
Review Police-Commissioner Bincuam declares that 
Jews and Italians contribute far more than their 
due proportion of crime to the criminal annals of 
New York. Whereat we notice that Neighbor 
Brispane’s Hearst’s Hvening Journal remonstrates 
stormily, and accuses the Commissioner of stir- 
ring up race prejudice. More to the point is 
a denial by Mr. Karz, secretary of the Liberal 
Immigration League, that the Commissioner’s 
figures are right. If the Commissioner’s figures 
are wrong, set them right by all means; but if they 
are true they are well worth publishing. New 
York’s big Russian-Jewish population is practically 
a big group of refugees from Russian misgovern- 
ment. Its members are progressing out of a con- 
dition of great poverty, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion. It would naturally furnish much more than 
its quota of subjects for police attention. So do 
the Italians from southern Italy. So do the 
negroes. To recognize facts, whatever they are, 
is no injury to the people of any race. If our Rus- 
sian Jews tend overmuch to erime, it is, presumably, 
not because they are Jews, but because they have 
lived so long under such evil conditions. Never- 
theless, if their standard of civilization and of 
honesty is lower at present than the average stand- 
ard of the population of New York, it is well that 
it should be known, just as it is well that disease 
should be known, so that it can the better be cured. 
So of our national homicide ratio; if it is new- 
comers (and especially Italians) and negroes who 
do the most to raise it, it is proper and just that 
that should be known. It makes a difference worth 
attention whether crimes of violence and dis- 
honesty develop abnormally under the conditions, 
governmental and _ social, which exist here, or 
whether our national record of deportment is lowered 
hy newcomers from Europe. In the former case 
we should have to consider that something ailed 
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our laws or our standards of conduct. In the latter 
case we may reasonably feel that our laws and 
manners compare well with those of Europe. 


Booker Washington on Lynching 

The negro whose arrest for assault and protec- 
tion from a mob was the beginning of the Spring- 
field (Illinois) riots has been discharged from 
custody. The woman who was attacked said he 
was not her assailant. The grand jury called to 
inquire into the race war adjourned on September 
3 after returning 117 indictments. Among those 
indicted were four policemen, who were found to 
have failed utterly in their duty, and by their 
failure allowed the riot to gain headway. The 
further action of Springfield justice will be watched 
with interest. The courts evidently have material 
enough on their hands to work with, but none 
of the eases has yet reached a jury. Booker 
Wasuineton lately pointed out in the World that 
between the middle of June and the middle of 
August twenty-five negroes were lynched in the 
United States, of whom only four were charged 
with assaults upon women. These lynchings, he 
says, terrify the innocent, but embolden the crim- 
inal, who knows he has a better chance to escape 
a mob than to cheat the deliberate vengeance of 
the law. As to remedies, he says: 


Mob justive undermines the very foundation upon 


‘which our civilization rests, viz., respect for the law 


and confidence of its security. There are, in my 
opinion, two remedies: First of all, let us unite in a 
determined effort everywhere to see that the law is 
enforced, that all people at all times and all places 
see that the man charged with crime is given a fair 
trial. 

Secondly, let all good citizens unite in an effort 
to rid the communities, especially the large cities, of 
the idle, vicious, and gambling element. And in this 
connection I would not be just and would not be frank 
unless I stated that the betters of the black race could 
use their influence, especially in the cities, to see that 
the idle element that lives by its wits without perma- 
nent or reliable occupation or place of abode is either 
reformed or gotten rid of in some manner. In most 
-cases it is this element that furnishes the powder for 
these explosions. 


Our Battleships in Australasia 

Of course a fleet of sixteen battleships would in 
any place and at any time constitute an imposing 
spectacle. -There are reasons, however, why the 
demonstration of our naval strength should make 
a deeper impression just now in Australia than 
it would have made anywhere else, or even there, 
a dozen years ago. As long ago as that Great 
Britain kept permanently in the Pacific more war- 
ships than did any other Power. Japan was then 
weak at sea, and New Zealand and the Aus- 
tralian colonies felt no misgiving concerning for- 
eign attacks, but believed themselves to be safe 
under the egis of Great Britain. They supposed 
themselves able to indulge racial prejudices with 
impunity, and, accordingly, they passed rigorous 
exclusion laws against Japanese as well as Chinese 
workmen. Two events have since awakened the 
English-speaking states in the antipodes to the 
perils of their position. The first event was the 
surprising and indisputable proof afforded since 
the beginning of 1905 that Japan has acquired a 
navy incomparably superior to Russia’s, probably 
stronger than that of France, and possibly com- 
petent to cope with that of Germany or of the 
United States. It also became suddenly obvious 
that, as regards the exhibition of strength in the 
Pacifie, Japan has one advantage that no other 
Power on earth can boast of—the capability, name- 
ly, of concentrating the whole of her naval resources 
in a single ocean. That is something which even 
the United States cannot do: it is well known that 
of our battleships for the moment cruisirg in the 


Pacific the major part are under orders to return . 


soon to Atlantic waters. As for France and Ger- 
many, neither could venture to leave herself de- 
fenceless at home by sending -nough battleships 
1o the Far East to make even a pretence of vying 
with the sea might of Japan. The second event 
which has planted dismay in the minds of Austral- 
asians is the strict enforcement of the naval 
programme adopted by the British Admiralty at 
the instance of Sir Joun Fisner—a programme 
which insists on the permanent retention of by 
far the greater part of England’s naval strength 
in the North Sea and British Channel, and which 
forbids the maintenance of even a single battle- 
ship in the Pacific. It follows—and not one in- 
telligent Australasian has failed to draw the in- 
ference—that for national safety hereafter New 
Zealand and Australia must rely either: on Japan’s 
forbearance or on their own means of. self-de- 
fence, supplemented with the aid of some non- 
British Power which shall have proved its ability 
to place a great naval force in the South Sea. 
There is, of course, but one such Power—to wit, 
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the United States—and that is why the Austral- 
asians see in us a possible savior should they need 
protection from Japanese aggression after the ex- 
piration of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty in 1915. 
Unfortunately for the Australasians in the as- 
sumption that our aid would be forthcoming in 
their hour of need they are dwelling in a fool’s 
paradise, because for us to tender help to them in 
the case supposed would plainly involve us in a 
coalition with Great Britain, and neither into that 
nor into any other entangling alliance with a 
foreign Power are we ever likely to enter. 


Parting the Public from Its Money 

Must the various States include in their con- 
stitutions amendments prohibiting the buying of 
Lawson stocks, or will that propensity be suf- 
ficiently regulated in due time by its natural re- 
sults? Not being greatly skilled in the niceties 
of speculation, we presume there is a difference 
between the suggestions made to the public by the 
eminent Boston advertiser and those put out by 
the get-rich-quick artists whose advertisements are 
excluded from the mails, and who themselves are 
presently lodged in jail. It is perfeetly well known 
that the land is full of eredulous persons, whose 
cupidity is large and their sagacity very small, and 
who have an incurable faith in promises made in 
print, and who ean be detached from their money 
just as long as the authorities permit suitable 
traps to be set for them. One would think the 
gudgeons would get tired of biting, and no doubt 
individuals do; but the number of the gullible 
seems to he limitless, and the fishing for them 
is always good. 


The Strain of Adversity 

The succession of suicides and sudden deaths 
that followed immediately upon the heels. of last 
vear’s panic has long passed, but still from time 
to time we hear of nervous collapses and other 
evidence of the crumpling of physical and nervous 
strength after the strain of long effort or pro- 
tracted anxiety. If the cost of the strain of the 
last eighteen months on the nerves and health 
of the business men of the country could 
reckoned up, it would make an appalling showing. 
The strain has been enormous not only on “ male- 
factors ” ‘and speculators, but on hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in every kind of business on whom 
has rested the responsibility of tiding things over 
until business worked back to its normal level. A 
great panic leaves behind it a huge wreckage of 
shattered lives. The sanitariums and graveyards 
keep its record. 


be 


Horse-racing Prospects 

Racing hereabouts suffered, just as intercollegiate 
athleties have suffered, from overgrowth and the 
disposition, constantly encroaching, to turn a sport 
into a business. It may be that out of the tribula- 
tions that have with the anti-race-track- 
betting law will grow a chastened and diminished 
sport of horse-racing which will be better in many 
particulars on its sporting side than the great in- 
dustry it may supersede. The Boston Transcript 
prints an interview with a local racing amateur, 
in which he charges that great damage has been 
done to American horse-racing as a sport in the 
last twenty years by offering exaggerated purses 
for two-year-olds, and making the competition in 
that class the chief concern in the industry. The 
two-year-old purses being so big, induced, he 
says, a hurried foreing of horses into an extreme 
two-year-old form, which was apt to be the ruin 
of the horse and a very great detriment to sound 
breeding. One result of it, according to this com- 
plainant, has been a remarkable scarcity of first- 
class three-year-olds, and a still greater dearth 
of mature race-horses fit to fight out such events 
as the Suburban and the Brooklyn Handicap. 
Iforse-racing as a sport is so easily defended that 
it needs no defence, but for horse-racing as a 
combination of business, sport, and _ real-estate 
speculation, the whole dependent on profuse news- 
paper advertisement and public betting, it has been 
jmpossible to find extenuations enough to stand 
up successfully against the moral objections. 
Whether the abolition of betting on the tracks 
will be of real value to public morals we do not 
know, but it may prove to be indirectly a benefit 
to amateur racing. 


come 


Not To Be a Professor ? 

Report says that Mr. Bet-a-Million Gates is 
coming back into Wall Street next winter. Sur- 
prising news, if true. Recent rumors had it that 
Mr. Gates was considering the acceptance of the 
professorship of What Not To Do in the new Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business. 








An Increase in Freight Rates Inevitable 


One of the most important industrial questions, if 
not the most important, which our country faces to- 
day is whether the railroads of the United States 
shall be permitted to increase their transportation 
rates on certain classes of freight by about ten per 
cent. When this proposition was first made by some 
railroad managers strong opposition was immediately 
developed on the part. of a large number of shippers, 
and a good deal of excitement ensued. The railroad 
men who are leading the movement for an increase 
in freight rates say that it is a perfectly plain ques- 
tion. If they cannot increase the rates or reduce 
present expenses, they will be unable to carry on their 
business, excepting at a loss, and therefore will inevi- 


tably travel toward bankruptcy. They add that the~ 


only way they can reduce present expenses is by ma- 
terially cutting down wages of employees, and that if 
this is attempted they will at once be in a war with 
labor unions, the result being a series of disastrous 
strikes, with consequent paralysis of railroads from 
one end of the country to the other. 


Now the railroads want no strikes; that is a self- 
evident proposition. No individual business man, and 
no army of one hundred thousand stockholders owning 
a railroad corporation, want to see their business torn 
to pieces and their incomes reduced to the vanishing- 
point. Furthermore, owing to high prices of living, 
some of the most eminent railroad managers in the 
country say that it would be not merely unjust but 
unsafe to attempt a material reduction of wages. Take 
the case of the locomotive engineer who is earning 
$3.65 a day after eighteen years of service with one 
company. <A reduction of ten per cent. in that man’s 
wages would mean a loss of considerably more than 
$100 in the course of a year. Such a reduction of 
income in thousands of cases would mean all the 
difference between comparative comfort with a clear 
mind and steady nerves on the one hand, and on the 
other a state of nervous anxiety and a constant under- 
current of worry lest the rent might not be met, or the 
grocer’s bill: or whether the engineer could afford to 
have the doctor come in two or three times to see his 
sick child or his ailing wife. And it is common sense 
to believe that the great American travelling public 
would stand considerable inconvenience rather than 
stand for a reduction in wages which could hardly 
fail to mean anxiety and nervousness on the part of 
thousands of engineers, signal-men, switchmen, and 
keen-eyed section hands whose business it is to patrol 
the railroads day after day and see that all is safe 
and clear. 


If anything should be done with the wages of that 
great army of trained men who protect the lives and 
insure the safety of the travelling public, there should 
be a marked increase instead of a marked decrease of 
their incomes. Of course any special increase~ in 
wages of railroad employees is simply out of the ques- 
tion at the present time; and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that any perceptible decrease is just as surely out 
of the question. 


Owing to causes about which many differ, the rail- 
roads of the United States are, generally speaking, 
in a very unfortunate financial condition. The travel- 
ling publie will not stand for a general increase in 
passenger rates, although if statements of railroad 
managers are to be. believed the roads, as a general 
thing, cannot under present conditions carry passen- 
gers at a profit. Therefore it would seem that the 
only practicable thing to do is to increase freight 
rates on such commodities as can best stand the addi- 
tional cost. It is reasonable to suppose that the in- 
creased cost of one mill or less in shipping a suit of 
clothes from New York to St. Louis would not bear 
very heavily on the man who buys a $10 suit in a St. 
Louis clething store. The difficulty that may be appre- 
hended is that an unwise and grasping retail merchant 
may use the ten-per-cent. increase in freight as a 
lever whereby to jack up the price of that $10 suit to 
$11, and make his customer believe that the added 
cost is due to the increase of freight rates. If an un- 
fair advantage of this kind is widely taken, the result 
would be that fewer suits of clothes would be sold, and 
that the unwise and grasping merchants of the kind 
mentioned will thus suffer by losing a large part of 
their trade. The instance mentioned applies not only 
to elothing-dealers, but to unwise and grasping 
merchants handling every kind of commodity. They 
will lose customers, but merchants wise enough and 
fair enough not to attempt an unjustifiable increase 
in retail prices will in the end gain them. 


It would be safe to say that before the end of the 
winter the railroads and the shipping public will get 
together, and after reasonable discussion will agree 
upen such an increase in certain classes of freight 
rates as will enable the railroads to carry on their 
business in future at a reasonable profit. Such an 
arrangement would not benefit merely the railroads, 
but would be a galvanizing force, enlivening and in- 
vigorating the whole industrial and commercial struc- 
ture of the nation. Fortunately American manufac- 
turers and merchants, as a rule, have sufficient breadth 
of mind to see both sides of the great question that 
is under discussion. And while they would not be ex- 
pected to permit the railroads to attempt any un- 
fustifiable increase in rates, it is to the direct interest 
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of everybody that the railroads be permitted to conduct 
their affairs, to transport passengers and freight, with 
reasonable profit rather than at a loss. 





Correspondence 


THE METHODIST CHURCH IN POLITICS 
New Lonpon, Conn., August 24, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—As a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, I wish to protest against the editorial] in 
which you criticise our church for having entered the 
lists against the tactics which prevent legislation look- 
ing toward the moral good of the country. 

What would you have the church do in these great 
matters? What is the organized body of Christians 
for but to fight evil wherever found? 

I think your editorial is decidedly unfair, and pre- 
sents a distorted view of the matter. Our church takes 
a stand for the right, and certainly no man need 
hesitate to decide whether it is right for our law- 
making body to aid another State in keeping its law. 

From the tone of your remarks, one would certainly 
think that you were working hard in the interests of 
the liquor business, and maybe you are for aught I 
know. Perhaps it is a waste of time for me to write 
as I have; but the spectacle of a great weekly trying 
to condemn and belittle any effort for the moral up- 
lift of this country of ours is too serious a matter 
to let go by without a word of protest. ‘“ Choose ye 
this day which ye will serve.” 

I am, sir, 
L. G. STEBBINS. 


Is it not inexpedient for a church to be in politics 
as an organization? We think it is. What church 
members may do as individual voters is quite another 
matter.—-Eprror. 


BRYAN AND BUSINESS 
Denver, Coto., May 26, 1908. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of May 16 there is a letter from 
a typical Bryanite—interesting because so typical. 

It may at times be fair to answer questions by 
asking others. When did the Democracy succeed in 
electing a President who was not essentially a con- 
servative? 

When did the Republicans elect a President who 
at the time of his nomination was not considered 
prudent, and therefore conservative-in the sense that 
the word conservative is used in this country, which 
surely is safe, sane, prudent? Theodore Roosevelt at 
the end of his first term was still a conservative man. 
He had pledged himself to, and did, continue the poli- 
cies of William McKinley to the end of that term, and 
was at the time of his nomination the most popular 
man in the Republican party, not on account of any 
stroke of genius, but largely on account of his ad- 
mirable self-control up to that time. Self-government 
helps a man to govern others with judgment. 

Mr. Roosevelt at the time of his nomination had the 
entire confidence of the business public. The business 
principle that improved methods will naturally evolve 
through the employment of energy insured his election, 
since he believed in the strenuous life. He was at 
that time carefully working on the lines promulgated 
by his illustrious predecessor, which had aroused the 
energies of the world and brought about a wonderful 
prosperity. 

A man who respects the ideas and opinions of others, 
and is glad to work with those methods which have 
proved successful, may be considered conservative in 
this country. Those who are conservatives in other 
countries might in this be classed as ‘“ moss-backs.” 
Mr. Roosevelt, upon being informed of his election, at 
once proclaimed it as being his intention not to accept 
another nomination. He knew his own intentions, and 
his judgment was that the policies he intended to in- 
augurate would destroy his popularity with the great- 
est and strongest elements of his own party; and his 
action in forestalling another nomination sprang from 
his desire to cast aside restraint and give free rein to 
his headstrong impulsive nature. The United States 
is a business nation. It is the outcome of the struggle 
of the human race upward. No real civilization can 
be achieved except through business. It is the capital 
accumulated through business that enables the people 
to devote the resultant leisure to self-culture. People 
who use their wealth to destroy themselves cannot be 
called conservative. 

There is no real progress unless the great majority 
rise together; on this account real progress is slow. 
The human animal, as well as Other animals, is only 
trained and refined through the use of the multitude 
of thoughts and materials that are brought into ex- 
istence by business, and which thereby excite and de- 
velop their energies. Great railways are rebuilt with- 
out reducing traffic. Great business blocks are rebuilt 
while business inside constantly goes on. Men skilled 
in many different professions combine to do this. The 
result is, business is not interrupted. 

As far as we know, in our present state of knowl- 
edge, each person has only one life to live. On this 
account, with the normal person self - preservation 
is the first law of nature. It compels people as a 
whole to mistrust anything not practical, and which 
may have to be undone and done over, as being a loss 
of time. So much of human history consists of error 
that a President should be a very practical man. Any 
successful guide naturally is. The human family in 
this country is more than ever determined that upon 
practical lines lies the only road upon which progress 
is possible. The foregoing does not imply that a 
President should not be a worker. The people are 
constantly reforming themselves, and they are eager 
to honor any man who will really help them do this; 
Int they don’t want to spend any time crossing bridges 
before they come to them, nor trying unknown roads 
full of dangers to progress. 
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Life to the people as a body is a serious thing, with 
all the mouths to feed and the bodies to cover; and 
while they enjoy entertainment and believe in senti- 
ment, when any man uses his great powers of mind 
and tongue to persuade them that an_ intellectual 
dream is a practical fact they slowly make up their 
minds that he is a faker. When a can cannot abandon 
the realms of fancy and brings up one dream after 
another, it handicaps him in the race for the Presi- 
dency. 

Of course 16 to 1 beat Bryan, but his defeat did 
not destroy his line of thought. A man whose mental 
vision is such that he cannot see any good in what 
has survived from the evolution of the brains of the 
world for centuries is not good Presidential timber. 
We need.a man who will arouse the energies of the 
people who have money. Good money is the kind that 
will buy things, and which men are therefore glad 
to work for. Such money is an evidence of labor 
already performed, and when employed it is an ex- 
change of labor. We need a President whose reputa- 
tion for wisdom is such that he will inspire people 
with confidence, so that the work-makers and the work- 
doers will get together in harmony. 

I am, sir, 
Horace GARST. 


POLYGAMY IN UTAH 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Fune 15, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekiy: 

Sir—In your WEEKLy of June 13 there is a com- 
munication in rebuttal of a previous correspondent’s 
statement about some Utah affairs. This rebuttal sug- 
gests the paternity of the former communication as 
the Tribune office, which is a baseless innuendo, but is 
quite as truthful as the main contentions of the 
rebuttal. 

This. rebuttal is signed by Le Roy Armstrong, which 
signature is a guide as to what may be expected of 
what he would write. He says that he cannot find 
any reason to believe that there has been any new 
polygamy in Utah; and then proceeds to state a case 
of it. He names Tanner as accused. But there are 
two Tanners, both accused, openly, publicly, with 
circumstance, occasion, and such detail as to convince. 
Further, the April conference of the Mormon Church, 
in 1907, expressly admitted new polygamy, and ex- 
pressed surprise that there had not been more of it. 
Apostles Taylor and Cowley resigned from the quo:um 
of the twelve, in October, 1906, because of their new 
polygamy. Apostles Abraham H. Cannon and George 
Teasdale both took new wives in polygamy since the 
manifesto of 1890 renouncing polygamy as a practice 
of the church. It does not seem that one need search 
long for new polygamy when one-third of the quorum 
of the twelve have undoubtedly been guilty of it, and 
when the Mormons themselves admit in “ An Address 
to the World” that there have been cases of it. I 
will add that the United States Supreme Court de- 
cision against poivgamy was delivered in 1879, and not 
in 1896, as stated by Armstrong. And Tanner, whom 
he excused under the plea of no violation of that de- 
cision, undoubtedly defied it when he went into polyg- 
amy, because he is not an old enough man to have 
been in polygamy in 1879. And this is true also of the 
other Tanner. 

The “other case” named by Armstrong is the no- 
torious Syracuse letter. One who heard it read in the 
Mormon meeting-house at Syracuse, last December, 
reported to the Tribune that it contained a clause re- 
ferring to certain ordinances of the church that had 
been suspended under compulsion and that were about 
to be restored. The report further stated that the 
brethren who lingered about the building after meeting 
discussed the probable meaning of the reference to 
suspended ordinances, and concluded that polygamy 
was meant. The same report came from a minister 
of an orthodox church—that at another Mormon meet- 
ing in another place this letter was read; that it con- 
tained. the same reference to suspended ordinances, 
and that the brethren in discussing it also concluded 
that it meant polygamy. All this was Mormon, and 
not Tribune, interpretation. ‘Then what purported to 
be an official copy of the letter was brought to the 
Tribune, and was printed in that paper. . But there 
was evidently an elision in it. The official letter, so 
called, as read, instructed the quorums of seventies to 
disfellowship all their members -who by reason of age 
and unfitness for missionary service were found un- 
worthy of being made high priests. This seemed to be 
so harsh a counsel that the Tribune could not accept 
it as it read, and concluded that there had been some- 
thing cut out at that point—probably the words about 
the restoration of ordinances that had to be tem- 
porarily discontinued. 

As to polygamy, there is not the least doubt in the 
mind of any candid person here who keeps up with the 
trend of current affairs in Utah that there has been 
a zealous revival of it. Wherever it is considered safe, 
and where “a chosen seed” can be found on the quiet 
to keep alive this practice until it can be fully and 
openly restored, this ‘ divine ordinance” is being ad- 
ministered, as I am informed and fully believe. 

WILLIAM NELSON. 


It is true, as Mr. Nelson says, that the ‘“ former 
communication ” which the WrEEKLy printed did not 
come from the Sali Lake T7'ribune office, nor from any 
one connected with it.—Eprror. 





A PROTEST 


BrrmincuaM, ALA., August 24, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I notice in your cartoon of the August 22 
issue illustrative of Deacon Hemphill’s triumphal 
procession Lincoln-wards that you use the word “ Caro- 
linas.” Sir, I am a, North-Carolinian, and in ‘the 
name of that noble old State I protest against your 
insinuation; I protest against the use of that “s,” I 
protest against that plural. I ask you, sir, in the 
name of North Carolina, not to drag us in so ignomini- 
ous a manner to the hen and gander of the ingenious 
deacon of South Carolina. I am, sir. 

A Tar HEEL. 
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Mr. Taft swarming up the Side of the Launch Representative Keifer, of Ohio (Lett), and Charles T. 
Lewis, President of the Club, and Mr. Taft’s Host 
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Ice-water, one of the Indispensables on a hot Day’s Fishing 
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‘ Back from the Lake Erie Fishing Grounds Mr. Taft in Repose, patiently awaiting a Bite 


MR. TAFT, WITH LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. C. CORBIN (ON 
HIS RIGHT), CHARLEY TAFT, AND HIS FISHING PARTY 





























: The shady, cool Lawn of the Middle Bass Fishing Club The Cottage Mr. Tait occupied during his Visit 


Mr. Taft Goes Fishing—Not for Votes 


INCIDENTS OF HIS VISIT TO THE MIDDLE BASS FISHING CLUB OF OHIO 









The Preparatory School 





By Thomas Stockham Baker 


HERE shall I send my boy to school? 

The larger number of parents 
naturally. decide for the public 
schools, but- there is an increasing 
>minority whe find the municipal 
institutions unsuited to the needs of 
their sons. The classes are too 
large, the individual does not re- 
ceive enough attention, or the public 
schools may not prepare definitely for college. Or 
possibly the home conditions are not favorable for 
study—there are too many distractions, too much 
time is wasted, the life in the city may not be best 
for the growing lad’s health. In any case it is found 
desirable and often necessary that the boy be sent to 
boarding-school. 

Where shall he go? 

In response to this question there has been an ex- 
traordinary development of boys’ schools. There has 
never been such a large number to choose from, nor 
has the standard ever been as high. This increased 
interest in boarding-schools is one of the most striking 
features of American education at the present time, 
and its extent may be observed by glancing through 
the advertising columns of any of the summer editions 
of ovr periodical publications. The opportunities for 
boys seem unlimited, but unfortunately few schools 
are able to give to them all they deserve, and few 
schools have solved the complex problems which have 
to do with their education. However, there has never 
before been such interest in these problems and such 
seriousness in attempting to reach their solution. 

He is a fortunate father who can send his son to the 
same school he attended, for the institution that has 
educated two generations has generally demonstrated 
its excellence. But for those who are considering the 
school problem for the first time there are many diffi- 
cult questions to answer. The lavish advertisements, 
the profusely illustrated prospectuses, indeed the 
visits of representatives of some of the schools are of 
little help in reaching a decision. There are, however, 
certain characteristies that mark a good school and 
which should determine the selection. 

In the first place, a well-endowed school presents 
obvious advantages. It is relieved of some of the dis- 
quieting business eares which confront the unendowed 
institutions, and it should be able to act more inde- 
pendently in refusing to admit undesirable pupils and 
in insisting upon high standards of scholarship and 
conduct. 

One of the fortunate features of modern education is 
the tendency toward specialization, which shows itself 
even in the elementary stages. On this account, it is 
sometimes desirable that the parents shall have made 
up their minds whether their son is to go to college, 
to technical school, or into business, before making a 
selection. Certain institutions are adapted by their 
equipment and the organization of their courses to fit 
the student better for one of these institutions than 
for another. This is, therefore, a consideration of 
some importance. 

These points being determined, the next question is 
the character of the faculty. Profound learning can- 
not be expected of schoolmasters, and it is not always 
desirable, but they should be well trained, they should 
have an appreciation of what is scholarly, and they 
must have demonstrated their ability in the rare art 
of teaching and controlling boys. Great social 
prestige, beautiful buildings, lavish appointments, ath- 
letic prowess, are of little importance unless the gov- 
ernment of the sehool is in the hands of men with a 
sincere appreciation of learning, and with sound prin- 
ciples in dealing with their pupils. 

It is not always easy to get at the elusive qualities 
which go to make up what is usually spoken of as 
the “tone” of a school, but they are at least worth 
searching for. The methods and experience of the 
headmaster give the keynote to his school, and if he 
is a sound man and is supported by a conscientious 
and intelligent board of trustees, his ideals will 
permeate the whole faculty and student body. 

A satisfactory college course depends upon thorough 
and intelligent preparation. It is therefore hard to 
overestimate the importance of the work of the teacher 
in a preparatory sehool. The school is the place 
where the man is to get his habits of work, his mental 
self-control, his appreciation of the value of time, and, 
finally, a respect for learning and letters. The college 
cannot make thinkers and artists out of schoolboys 
if they have not been taught how to take advantage 
of the opportunities which are given them, After all, 
the chief object of education should be to train the will 
quite as much as the mind. A man who can control 
his will ean usually direet his mind in the most profit- 
able way. Therefore, in dealing with boys, it should 
be the teacher’s first duty to aid them to become 
masters of themselves, and to wisely administer their 
abilities and their time. Boys who are permitted to 
dissipate their energies in the distractions which are 
becoming more and more aggressive cannot hope to 
acquire this mental poise which is inestimable. It can 
only be gained by practising a very careful system in 
the arrangement of the day’s work. 

Study hours should be kept inviolable as the most 
sacred part of the school’s engagements. There should 
be an absolutely rigid routine. Furthermore, the 
quality of work done in these periods of preparation 
should be controlled in some manner. Boys frequently 
pass long periods over their books without getting any 
tangible results. It is the power of mental concentra- 
tion which is to be sought for, and every device that 
the schoolmaster ean find should be employed — to 
further this end. Here the boarding-school has certain 
advantages over a day school, although I would not 
maintain that it has not also disadvantages. In a 
properly-conducted boarding-school it is possible to 
control the study hours more completely than in a 
day school. Boys who live at home conform to the 
routine of their household. Parents rarely have time 





to supervise their work. On this account their pre- 
paration may be less certain. 

One of the questions about which schoolmasters 
differ most widely is, How muh supervision is advan- 
tageous? Some of the most successful headmasters 
in America believe that pupils should have almost the 
freedom of college students. Other teachers think 
that the boy should be under the supervision of his 
master every minute in the twenty-four hours. Which 
is preferable? There are admirable schools of both 
types. For the first class it is claimed that its 
students, if they are not misled and do not succumb 
to the temptations which surround them, enter col- 
lege maturer, more self-reliant, more manly. The 
hoys coming from the second type of institutions are 
sometimes accused of lacking in some of these quali- 
ties. It is, however, obvious that the average boy of 
(say) fifteen knows little about studying, and there 
is a very evident advantage in having at his elbow a 
master who will jog him if his attention flags, who 
will help him if his task is beyond him, and who will 
encourage him if his efforts are successful. As has 
been said before, the boy must learn how to study in 
preparatory schools, and if there is no other way of 
reaching this end, it is much better to have him con- 
stantly under the eye of a master than to allow him 
to work out his own mental salvation in his own way. 

One of the great aims of an educator should be to 
prevent his pupils from becoming discouraged. If a 
hoy loses his faith in himself while at school he may 
never regain it. Hence, the responsibility of forcing 
pupils to do tasks and to follow classes which are be- 
yond them is very serious. There is, on this account, 
a great advantage to be gained from a school with a 
generous equipment of laboratories and manual train- 
ing-shops. It not infrequently occurs that a boy who 
is a complete failure in his Latin and modern lan- 
guages has great talent for mechanical or scientific 
subjects. Many a student has been saved from hope- 
less discouragement by judiciously arranging a course 
which contains subjects in which there is a chance for 
him to excel, along with classes which are difficult, 
but necessary for him. It is axiomatie that nearly 
every boy can do something fairly well. If the special 
talent of the lad ean be found, his success in this par- 
ticular department may become a leaven for the whole 
of his sehool work. The unexpected winning of a 
prize for some scholastic pursuit has frequently been 
the turning-point in a boy’s school life. He suddenly 
realizes that he is not without mental ability. If he 
can be a success in one department, why should the 
other branches of his work be impossible he asks 
himself? He takes courage and attacks the tasks 
that have been difficult with much greater chances of 
success. 

Parents often make a very serious mistake when 
they send their son to a new school by insisting that 
he be classified as high as possible. I have seen a 
father conduct the negotiations for arranging the 
course which his son was to pursue with the zeal of a 
man working for a government contract. His object 
was to crowd the lad by every possible device into a 
class higher than the one in which he properly be- 
longed. It was a great injustice, and one which re- 
acted very unfortunately upon the unhappy object of 
the diplomacy. Nothing is gained by any such forcing, 
except the doubtful advantage of saving a year. All 
time gained in this way, however, is bought at a 
high price, and a well-conducted school will not allow 
the best interests of its pupils thus to be sacrificed. 

There is a considerable number of boys who can 
never expect to be prepared for college. By patient 
and persistent supervision a good schoolmaster can 
achieve extraordinary results with poor material, but 
there is always a proportion of his pupils who lack 
the ability to master the subjects which are neces- 
sary for the college examination. Some of the best 
known and most popular schools have very little 
patience with such lads. They are dismissed sum- 
marily. This is frequently unjust and a great mis- 
fortune to the boys who are sent away. To be sure, 
it may be advantageous to those who remain, and it 
certainly inereases the reputation of the school for 
maintaining a high standard of scholarship, but the 
injustice is still patent. A great deal can be said in 
behalf of the dull boy, and a schoolmaster of experience 
must acknowledge that he ean never tell when certain 
types of backward boys will put away their dullness. 
Such experiences are common in the life of every 
teacher. 

Boys are judged more severely than men. At school 
the standard is a mental one. <A boy is stupid or 
clever according to his ability to master his school 
tasks. In after life he would be measured by a half- 
dozen different standards. He could be a_ successful 
merchant, artist, or engineer, and have failed com- 
pletely according to the school standard. It is, there- 
fore, often a great mistake to remove a boy from 
school simply because he does not make a_ success 
with his studies. If the school has the proper ideals, 
if it requires him to keep at work trying to overcome 
his deficiencies, he will consciously or unconsciously 
absorb much that is valuable, although he may fail to 
reach a passing mark in his studies. 

Parents and schoolmasters should then be willing to 
give the dull boy a chance, as long as he is industrious 
and serious in his attempts to learn. If he does not 
care, and if all efforts to interest him fail, then the 
welfare of his fellow pupils demands that he be dis- 
missed. 

The ideal school should give a reasonable attention 
to outdoor sports. Its first aim should be to train 
all its students rather than to produce winning teams. 
The present system of athletics fails wofully just in 
this respect. The boys who are already well developed 
physically are still further trained, while the weaker 
ones, who are unable to become members of the 
athletic teams, are neglected. As a matter of fact, 
this latter class needs the aid of the physical in- 
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structor more than the natural athletes, and no system 
can be satisfactory until it devotes itself, first, to 
the weak and then to the strong. Physical culture in 
a preparatory school should proceed from the idea 
that every pupil must spend a certain part of his day 
(say) two hours in exercise, preferably in the open 
air. Games of skill which involve the idea of a 
contest are preferable to gymnastic practice. But 
every boy’s day should be so arranged as to require 
him to give up these two hours to the care of his 
body and the relaxation of his mind. A competent 
physical instructor will resort to all sorts of expedients 
to coax the awkward and weak into his games. He 
will multiply his teams, he will encourage class con- 
tests, he will definitely prescribe to every boy in the 
school certain forms of exercise and hold him strictly 
to account in case he neglects his assignments. 

One of the most pernicious institutions in American 
life at the present time is the school that proceeds 
from the theory that athletics is the best possible 
form of advertisement and devotes itself first, to the 
development of athletic teams, and second, to the care 
of its scholarship. There are such schools, and their 
influence is in every respect bad. Their students get 
an entirely false idea of the real importance of things. 
Inevitably their games smack of professionalism. 
Their athletic trainer holds a position inconsistent 
with the real purposes of education. A school of this 
type is to be avoided, because of its demoralizing 
effect upon its boys, and because it stands for false 
ideals. 

It is the duty of the schoolmaster to do everything 
that is possible to promote an appreciation of books 
and learning. In the face of the constantly increasing 
requirements for entrance to college, this is becoming 
more and more difficult. A boarding-school is at 
present above all things a preparatory school. The 
demand of the parents is, “Get my boy ready for 
college.” Consequently those subjects. must be neg- 
lected that do not bear directly upon the examina- 
tions which the college set. In order te have his boys 
prepared at a reasonable age, the teacher must 
economize the time in every way. ‘Lhe result is there 
is little opportunity for general reading—little oppor- 
tunity to allow boys to take their own heads in pur- 
suing subjects in which they are especially interested. 
The college examination is constantly hanging over 
them, and they can afford to do very little that does 
not count immediately. ‘This is a serious defect in 
the system, but one that will correct itself as the 
work of the secondary schools takes on a more stable 
form and their methods become more definitely estab- 
lished. The time has not yet come when college 
entrance examinations can be done away with. They 
are necessary as conditions exist. The “importance 
of the secondary schools depends upon the importance 
which the colleges attach to their entrance require- 
ments. The understanding between the colleges and 
the schools is becoming more and more satisfactory 
on both sides, and as the appreciation of the colleges 
of the work done by the schoolmasters increases, it 
will be possible to do away with some of the rigidity 
which marks the preparation of the schoolboy. The 
requirements for admission to college will probably 
never be any less than they are at present. There will 
be some reforms in these requirements, but the de- 
mands upon the schools will be just as great. although 
less arbitrary. 

It has been intimated more than once in this brief 
article that some schools do not reach a very high 
standard. In conclusion it should be said that the 
failure to accomplish the best results is not always 
due to the schools themselves, but rather to the 
peculiar difficulties which confront a teacher in deal- 
ing with the American boy of to-day. 

In the first place, the average schoolboy does not 
do enough work. He finds very great difficulty in 
applying himself to his scholastic engagements. 
Furthermore, his vacations are too long, and the inter- 
ruptions to his work are too frequent and too pro- 
tracted. In fact there never was a time when such 
heavy demands were made upon the boy’s attention as 
at present. He is the creature of so many distractions 
that the real object of going to school is sometimes 
lost sight of. His pastimes are too turbulent, his 
interests too manifold, his life too unsettled to make 
it easy for him to adapt himself to the routine which 
a well-governed school should maintain. And then 
the boys of to-day are aging too rapidly. The school- 
boy is a more sophisticated person than a senior in 
college used to be. Ile apes the manners and amuse- 
ments of his elders to such a degree that he is losing 
much of the charm of boyishness. His life is be- 
coming too complex, his engagements too varied, his 
amusements too high pitched, and the efforts which 
the schoolmaster makes to arouse an interest in learn- 
ing for its own sake and to awaken an enthusiasm 
for literature are very tasteless offerings to counter- 
balance the violent fascination of the lad’s highly 
spiced diversions. 

The conscientious teacher does all that he can to 
check and subdue this spirit of unrest, but he can 
accomplish little without co-operation. Parents should 
understand that the real object of going to school is 
to learn, and they should divorce from their minds 
the idea that an agreeable school is an agreeable place 
for their sons to pass their time preparatory to 
entering college. They should demand serious work 
of their sons, and they should support their teachers 
in their efforts to make the years passed in school 
important for the promotion of knowledge and the 
building up of character, instead of a place where 
games, clubs, so-called musical and dramatie organiza- 
tions, and the innumerable diversions which beset the 
boys of to-day, are rampant. Let us inculcate a 
quieter spirit among boys, let us decry their mannish- 
ness, and the task of the schoolmaster and the prob- 
lems of the schools will become much lighter and 
simpler. 













































TIWARI MUJHE battle between the projectile and 

hy Pees NG the armor plate, which has been 

NW) QZ going on since the time when it was 

F, Nas first ascertained that iron would 

eX float, is to-day more active than it 

Pe lias ever been before. Yesterday the 

‘oy sin armor plate conquered; to-day, by 

WAS the adoption of the same process 

7 which made armor plate virtually 
impenetrable, the projectile is triumphant. 

Lieutenant-Commander Cleland Davis, United States 
Army, has devised aAorpedo gun capable of. tearing 
holes in the best armored war-ship atloat. Not more 
than a score of persons have ever seen the Davis 
torpedo gun in action, and not one-third of that num- 
ber could describe it if they would. It is one of the 
secrets of the Navy Department that must be kept 
a secret to maintain its value. But enough is known 
to prdve that the Davis invention is the greatest ad- 
vance in the art of hitting the enemy hardest since 
Eriesson set his “‘ Yankee cheese box on a plank ” and 
cleared the sea of many times its weight in ironclads. 

While the invention of Commander Davis is called a 
.gun, it is in reality an improved torpedo. Torpedoes 
such as those in general use detonate when they strike 
the exterior of a ship’s hull, and lose much of their 
effectiveness through the escape of gases. The Davis 
torpedo is fired from an ordinary torpedo tube, oper- 
ates by compressed air, and has an effective range of 
at least a mile. Like the torpedo proper, it becomes 
destructive when it strikes an obstruction, either the 
side of a battleship or a vessel’s torpedo netting; but, 
unlike the common torpedo, it does not itself detonate. 
Immediately on impact a high explosive is set off, 
which discharges a projectile through the hull of the 
ship.. This projectile contains another charge of ex- 
plosive with a time fuse attached, which is set work- 
ing at the moment of the original impact. The pro- 
jectile is hurled through the armor plate of the target 
and explodes inside the hull with a destructive force 
sufficient to sink the finest fighting craft afloat. Much 
stress is laid upon the fact that netting such as is 
used to protect English battleships against torpedo 
attack has no effect against the Davis torpedo gun. 

In actual trial at Washington, the Davis torpedo 
gun recently hurled a projectile through seven inches 
of armor plate, then through ten feet of coal, and again 
through seven inches of armor on the other side. As 
the projectile itself was not charged with explosive, 
the amount of destructive force that would have fol- 
lowed was not demonstrated at that test, but the ex- 
perts have a way of calculating these details that 
leaves little to the imagination. 

“There is not a battleship afloat that can live ten 
minutes after it is hit with that projectile,’ exclaimed 
one of the men who saw the test; and there was no 
one present to disagree with him. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration and others like 
it, Commander Davis is not climbing to the housetops 
to proclaim the wonders of his gun to all the world. 
There is glory enough for him in the knowledge that 
he has placed it in the power of our navy—his navy— 
to destroy one of the Dreadnoughts as easily as one 
of the paper-shell torpedo boats. 

A more recent test held in Boston Harbor showed 
equally surprising results. A target tank had been 
constructed, stronger than a section of a battleship, 
of three-quarter-inch iron with three interior bulk- 
heads. This tank was formerly the property of the 
Standard Oil Company. Jt was ballasted with forty 
tons of scrap iron and submerged 111% feet. The pro- 
jectile was driven clear into the centre of the tank, 
which sank in fifteen seconds, and the torpedo gun 
was found and returned to the government storehouse 
in as good condition as the day when it was turned out 
of the Whitehead factory, The force of the explosion 
of the 40-pound charge of dunnite, however, was demon- 
strated by the remarkable condition of the torpedo 
tube. Commander Davis had shrunk two steel bands 
around it. One of these was found broken in two, and 
the other stretched to such an extent that it could be 
moved from one end of the tube to the other. Yet the 
tube itself remained uninjured. 

The success of the new torpedo gun is due, as stated 


An American Torpedo which Pierces Armor 


By HWoward Werrick 


able to find a steel that was tough enough to hold the 
dunnite before [ began my experiments with vanadium. 

* My first tube, made of steel processed with chro- 
mium and nickel only, weighed 1000 pounds; my last 
tube, the one with which the tests in Boston Harbor 
were made, weighed eighty pounds, and it held the ex- 
plosive just a little better than the first tube, and the 
first one was so heavy that it could not be floated to 
the objective point.” 

Lieutenant-Commander Davis is confident that his 
torpedo gun marks the opening of a new epoch in 
































The Big Hole torn by the Torpedo 


naval warfare. Heretofore the contest between the 
armor plate and the projectile has been entirely above 
the water-line; with the Davis torpedo the contest is 
carried below. ‘The projectile attacks the ship in its 
most vulnerable spot, the unarmored hull. Against 
the Davis torpedo gun it will become necessary to 
armor all ships of war to the keel, and even then it 
is not certain that the torpedo will not reach the vitals 
of the ship. 

* Another manner in which vanadium will be of 
great value to the navy.” said Lieutenant-Commander 
Davis, “is in the construction of the big guns for 
battleships. They can be built to furnish the same 
muzzle velocity with many times less weight, and 
therefore may be handled with proportionately less 


search for the perfect flux. They have combined vana 
dium with nickel and chromium, then have added to 
the quantity used and taken from it, until to-day they 
believe they have found the exact flux necessary to 
make armor plate impregnable. With all the experi 
ments at Indian Head, none of the government's big 
gest guns has yet been able to pierce a vanadium plate. 


There is a little Russian inventor who has been 
giving demonstrations of a rifle and bullet of his 
invention before the army and navy oflicials. While 


the Davis projectile does its deadly work under water, 
the Russian rifle is more open and “ aboveboard.” It 
is aimed to pierce the armored gun shields and pick 


off the men behind the gun. But it doesn’t stop 
there. While the rifle and bullet now being tested 


pierce the governing shield armor, the same principle 
may be applied to big guns and add to their deadli 
ness. During the past few weeks half a dozen tests 
ot the Russian rifle and bullet have been made, and 
so far it has only been stopped onee. True, that once 
almost broke the little Russian’s heart, but, as Kip- 
ling says, that is another story. The inventor should 
be satisfied, one would think, with piercing seven 
eighths of Krupp steel with a bullet that locks as 
though it might come from a Texan's Forty-four, as 
such a feat has never been accomplished before. 

The stoppage of the Russian’s bullet was the inning 
of the new era in armor-plate making. Whenever it 
is found that the best armor plate of the day is 
destructible, it is the duty of the expert mineralogist 
to make a better armor plate, and of course he has 
found a way. It was a piece of gun shield half an 
ich thick that stopped the bullet that a moment 
before had pierced a Krupp plate seven-eighths of an 
inch in thickness. And it required a magnifying- 
glass to see where the bullet struck the plate. 

It was one of “ Mr. Carnegie’s young partners ’ that 
stopped the conquering march of the Russian: bullet 
He had been told of the wonderful success of the ht- 
tle blue-nosed bullet, and was invited to New York 
to see it perform. He brought along the half-inch 
plate. He saw the bullet go through the Krupp steel 
and was amazed. Then he set up his plate, and the 
Russian smiled triumphantly as he stood a couple 
of hundred yards away and pulled the trigger of his 
rifle. The sound of the impact was heard, so there 
was no miss. But a close investigation showed not 
even a mark of the bullet. Again the Russian fired 
upon the plate, this time at half range, and with the 
same result—or want of result. Again and again the 
Russian tried to pierce the plate, the last time at a 
distance of only twenty-one feet, but the best he could 
do was to make an almost undistinguishable mark 
where the bullet struck the plate. 

The perspiration poured from the inventor’s face, 
and he said many things in Russian that none of 
those present could understand, any more than he 
could understand the magie in the plate. 

The armor manufacturers of the United States pay 
a royalty to the Krupps for the use of their process 
About a year ago, when the value of vanadium in the 
making of armor dawned upon the Carnegie steel ex 
perts, they analyzed a plate made at the Krupp works 
in Germany and discovered that it contained an 
infinitesimal amount of this element. Now in the 
process given them by the Krupps there was no men 
tion of vanadium. On the next steamship sailing for 
Europe there was a Carnegie Steel Company official 
with a grievance. He was going to make trouble for 
those Krupp people, because it was admitted that 
Krupp armor plate was better than the armor plate 
made in this country by the same process, and the 
secret introduction of vanadium must be the reason. 

“Why didn’t you tell us you used vandium in your 
armor plate?” he demanded. 

“* Because we don’t,” was the prompt reply. 

There was more talk and much argument, and 
finally it dawned upon the Carnegie official that the 
vanadium in the Krupp armor plate was not put there 
by the Krupp experts, but came in the iron ore. It 
developed that there is a small quantity of vanadium, 
just a trace, in Swiss iron. But even that trace ex- 
plained the superiority of the Krupp armor plate. 

Here is where the American plate manufacturers 























The Armor-piercing Torpedo Gun before being Fired 


above, to the adoption of the process that made armor 
plate virtually impenetrable. “This remarkable effect 
is due to the steel itself, which was made by a new 
process, a flux of vanadium, chromium, and _ nickel,” 
said Lieutenant-Commander Davis, in discussing the 
tests. “The vanadium is really a scavenger. It takes 
all the impurities out of the metal, and gives’ the 
nickel and the chromium a chance to do their full duty 
in adding to its tensile strength. It is certain that 
without this element vanadium I should. never have 
been able to produce the new projectile, as I was un- 


strength and trouble. Vanadium, again, will prevent 


erosion.” 
But what is sauce for the big gun is sauce for the 
battleship. Vanadium is the element on which the 


makers of armor plate base their belief that the armor 
of to-morrow will stop the projectile of to-morrow. 
For months the government experts at Washington 
and the steel experts at Pittsburg and Bethlehem have 
been experimenting with this element. Scores of 
plates have been shot at the proving grounds at Indian 
Head, and thousands of dollars have been spent in 
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How the Torpedo withstood the Explosion 


have the better of the Krupp people. They have found 
vanadium in quantities, they control the entire output, 
and they can thus use it as a flux, while the Krupp 
experts can use only the irregular amount that comes 
in the iron ore, and there is a great advantage in 
being able to put it in our steel in a scientific way. 
It permits the metallurgist to control the situation; 
and as a result the new armor plate being made by the 
Carnegie Company and the Bethlehem Steel Company 
will resist a force that would smash a Krupp plate to 
pieces, 




































































The Olympians Visit the Presi 


aN appropriate culmination of the enter- 
WS, tainment and celebration accorded ow 
a PS victorious Olympic athletes was the re 
x. iv) ception given them by President Roose 
WEN velt, at Sagamore Hill, on August 31. 

YE x aS There was no ceremony about the 
affair, and the entire party were immediately put at 
their ease by the President’s cordial greeting: 

“I’m mighty glad to see you. By George, this 1s 
fine!” 

Mr. James E. Sullivan introduced the men as they 
filed into the house, where President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt shook hands with each one. The first man in 
line was Hayes, the Marathon winner, and he was 
warmly congratulated. Tewanina, the Indian distance 
runner, was saluted as * The only real, original Amer- 
ican.” 

Melvin Sheppard, winner of the 800 and 1500 metre 
races, also received special recognition, and comment 
was made on the fact that the New York police sur- 
geons once declared this remarkable athlete physically 
unfit for the service. 

When the handshaking was brought to an end the 
President led the way into the large living-room at the 
end of the hall where hang the flags of his former 
regiment and some tropines of the chase. Here he 
delivered a short speech, in which he told of the pride 
America felt in the men who stood betore him, and 
praised Mr. Sullivan for his work in getting together 
such a strong team. 

After this address every one adjourned to the dining- 
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room where “Johnny ” Hayes poured the punch. and Mr. Roosevelt and his Son, Quentin, The President greeting the Athletes, 
atter cigars were lighted remimiscences began to tollow, talking with Hayes, the Marathon Victor and congratulating each upon his Skill 
































The American Athletes at Sagamore Hill A Word of Congratulation over the Balustrade 
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THE REAL WORKINGMAN, “ What, Mr. Gompers, swap my vote for that thing you’re standing on? Nix!’ 
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To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Should a man be permitted to charge for his 
personal service all that he can get? ... Should a 
combination of men have the same privilege? 

“* Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 

do ye even so to them.” . . . For example: If you wish 
to have laws passed limiting your income, then urge 
Congress or your State Legislature to pass laws limit- 
ing the income of others. 
_ Remember, however, that a reduction of your income 
(or of the income of any other man or woman or child) 
reduces the total circulation of money; for circulation 
of money consists of income and expenditure... . 
There are few who do not expend all they receiye. 

Income may go by the name of “ wages,” or “ salary,” 
or “commission,” or by any other name. It may be 
paid to you for “day’s work,” for “ job work,” for 
“ prefessional services,” for “expert services,” for 
“ political services,” or for any other service (good or 
bad). It is income, just the same. ... You may ex- 
pend it in any way you please (good or bad). It is 
expenditure, just the same. 

Remember, also, ihat financial prosperity depends 
absolutely upon the amount of money in circulation, 
not on the amount in existence. Idle money gives no 
more prosperity than stagnant ponds give fruitful 
fields. 

THE ‘‘ SQUARE DEAL” 

The “Square Deal” started out with a great and 
righteous purpose to compel equal freight rates for 
large and small shippers. . . . Had the large shippers 
been compelled to pay the higher rate charged to small 
shippers, a greatly ‘increased circulation of money 
would have resulted and the financial prosperity of the 
nation would have been strongly advanced. 


Had the application been reversed, and the small © 


shippers paid only the lower rates of the large ship- 
pers, the circulation of money would have decreased, 
and the national prosperity would have been corre- 
spondingly diminished. 

However, neither plan carried. A wrangle ensued, 
and the “ Square Deal,” with all its mighty potenti- 
ality, was hopelessly side-tracked and to-day is rotting 
in obscurity in the dump-yard of “ politics.” . . . Its 
echoes still resound, but its reality is as dead as the 
proverbial “ door-nail.” 

In the clamor of the wrangle, all shippers have been 
adroitly led to demand lower rates for everybody. Poli- 
ticians of all parties took up this new popular demand, 
and to “curry favor” proposed laws to “control ” 
(limit) the income of all common carriers. . . . Inci- 
dentally, to apply the same “control” to other pro- 
ducers of public utilities. 

Looking back, it is not difficult to understand that 
large shippers have played a thus far very successful 
“buneo game.” ... They sufliciently endorsed the 
“Square Deal” to acknowledge that discrimination 
was unfair. But instead of “squaring up” on the 
current rates, they proposed ‘a trick worth two of 
that”: Compel the railroads to reduce rates for 
every one, and then serve all alike.’ 

They placed, first, emphasis on passenger rates, be- 
cause there are multitudes of passengers for each hand- 
ful of shippers. That, therefore, caught the popular 
sympathy, for all men are selfish and glad to buy at a 
low price. . . . They take no thought of the harm done 
to the one who is compelled to sell at a low price, for- 
getting that the harm must react upon themselves, just 
as surely (not as quickly) as though it were their own 
personal service whose price was thus decreased by 
compulsion. 

The immediate result of this clamor became pain- 
fully evident months ago. The railroads, always com- 
pelled to look ahead, saw their future incomes sharply 
reduced. There was no course left for them but to 
sharply reduce projected expenditure. Consequently, 
thousands of hands were laid off. 

The incomes of those thousands being thus reduced 
(many annihilated), carried a corresponding reduc- 
tion to the incomes of the grocers, clothiers, and other 
dealers. That reduction carried a corresponding re- 
duction of income to the producers of food, clothing, 
and other articles; for the dealers could not buy 
without an avenue of sale. 

So it went all along the line in an endless chain; 
each link carrying an automatic receiving and empty- 
ing cup. . . . It is evident that no cup could pour out 
into the next cup more than it received. It is just 
as evident that if well filled, its delivery would be 
correspondingly ample. 

Now that the clamor is subsiding, and the harm al- 
ready done is bringing a partial return of normal 
reasoning power, the prospective hazard is somewhat 
diminished and the great corporations are again 
timidly daring to undertake prospective improvements. 
Thus the financial condition is again hopeful... . 
So much for the general truth that whatever reduces 
any income (your own or that of another) reduces 
financial prosperity. 





“All the Traffic wil 


By F. W. Hewes 


PERSONAL APPLICATION 

Great truths, whether economic or otherwise, come 
home with real force only as they are driven to sharp 
personal application: 

1.—Suppose you are a “ common laborer.” Has the 
law a right to say that you must not charge more than 
seventy-five cents a day for your labor? 

2.—Suppose you are a bookkeeper. Has the law a 
right: to say that you shall not receive a salary of more 
than $400 per year? 

3.—Suppose you are an author. Has the law a right 
to say that you shall not receive more than one cent a 
word for your manuscript? 

4.—Suppose you are a lawyer, a physician, a 
preacher, a school-teacher, an artist, or a member of 
any other profession. Has the law a right to limit 
your income? 

5.—Suppose you are a merchant. Has the law a 
right to “control” (limit) your profits? 

6.—Suppose you are a manufacturer. Has the law 
a right to dictate the price you may put upon your 
products? 

7.—Suppose you are an owner of houses. Has the 
law a right to determine the rental you may receiye? 

If not in such instances, why in the case of our 
common carriers? ... “ Therefore, whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so. to 
them.” 

SELFISH SELFISHNESS 

It is many years since politicians have seized upon 
a more harmful device to further their political ambi- 
tions. Yet it was surely the recognition of a popular 
clamor, based on purely selfish selfishness. 

Most legislators have financial interests of some 
sort, aside from the salaries they receive as govern- 
ment employees. Not one of them would favor a law 
curtailing his right to.make all the money “ the traffic 
would bear” in that particular branch of “ gainful 
occupation ” in which he is thus interested; nor would 
any other man favor such a law concerning his own 
personal occupation. 


HISTORY 
Even the very early Colonial records are ‘thick with 


.attempts to control the price of production in favor 


of the consumer. All such attempts wrought disaster, 
even as the present attempt did. 

National history records ‘several most serious finan- 
cial “ panics ” wrought by attempts to reduce the cost 
of living through national legislation. The cost was 
reduced, but the income was so much more reduced 
that dire distress followed, until the legislative control 
of income was removed. 


: THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW 

The one fundamental law‘ effective to produce the 
best results for all concerned is the law of supply and 
demand. 

If your grocer puts a higher price on his foodstuffs 
than his customers are willing or able to pay, his 
sales stop. Instead of the larger profits he was seek- 
ing, he receives no profits whatever. Therefore the 
law of supply and demand compels him to sell at a 
lower price. 

If you charge too high a price for your personal 
services, people desiring your services will not employ 
you, and instead of a large income you have none. The 
law of supply and demand compels you to reduce your 
charge. 

At the same time the law of prosperity acts with 
the same unerring automatic effectiveness. Could 
the grocer have sold his goods at the higher price, he 
would have put that much more money in circulation, 
and thereby promoted prosperity. Could you ‘have 
secured that higher charge for your services, you would 
have put that much more money in circulation, pro- 
viding you expended it (most people do; we are not 
misers), and thereby promoted prosperity. 

Therefore, for prosperity (your personal presperity 
as well as national prosperity) no law should restrict 
your income, except the fundamental “law of supply 
and demand:” 

Should legislative control of the income of rail- 
roads, steamboat lines, canals, and all other common 
carriers, enforce rates averaging three-fourths of the 
present rates, then those great agencies of national 
prosperity would be mightily crippled as promoters of 
financial betterment. No law, except that of supply 
and demand, should touch their income any more than 
it should touch your income or mine. 

Again it should be emphasized that it is money in 
circulation that governs prosperity. Large income and 
large expenditure spell large financial prosperity. 

Where circulation of money results from, crime or 
vice, we all agree that legislation should not merely 
“control” income, but wholly stop it; for the moral 
betterment of the nation should outweigh the corre- 
sponding financial betterment. 

True, some people call it “ criminal ” for the common 
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carriers to charge “ all the traffic will bear.’ Of course 
if such people were themselves common carriers, they 
would at once put the rates down to suit the views of 
their customers. 

Would they? Do they follow that course in their 
own pursuits? Or do they take “all the traffie will 
bear”? So far as the writer has observed his fellow 
men during seventy years of an every-day sort of 
life, he has found them “ perfectly willing to take all 


the traffic will bear” for their own services; even 
though they were a bit “ shy ” in according the “ other 


fellow ” the same privilege. 

Finally, let us weleome the movement establishing 
* Publie Service Commissioners ” so long as they apply 
their activities to securing a “ square deal.” See that 
the common carriers afford fair treatment to all, but 
keep hands off their rates. The law of supply and 
demand alone should govern the income of all men 
everywhere, whether working singly or in combination. 
The largest possible income should be permitted and 
encouraged for each and all so long as their opera- 
tions are “ square” and clean. 

Lest this be judged to be an interested plea, let me 
add that I own aeither stock nor bond in any ecorpora- 
tion whatever, nor am I in any way financially asso- 
ciated with any of their operations, except in the way 
already indicated, as an individual sharer im the 
general prosperity of the nation that is promoted by 
the special prosperity of each active worker in the 
nation, whether that worker be a single person or an 
association or combination of such working persons, 

Further, that I am an almost daily passenger upon 
one of our large railroads, and that I have never ridden 
a mile upon a pass. That as a shipper I am one of 
the smallest, and I am willing to pay any rate the 
corporation sees fit to charge, providing the large 
shipper pays the same rate. 

The higher the rate (the larger the price), the larger 
the income of the producer. The larger his income, 
the moré he promotes the general prosperity, for he 
expends his income freely (we are a nation of free 
spenders—rich and poor alike). The greater the 
general prosperity, the larger the opportunity for me 
to get a large share of the larger volume of money in 
the enlarged circulation. 

One class of our people (and not a small class) is 
excluded from the working of the law of prosperity. 
This class consists of retired and inactive business men, 
annuitants, and many others, whose incomes are fixed, 
or are so conditioned that they do not increase with 
the general financial betterment. Such persons do not 
share in the advantages and opportunities of enlarged 
national prosperity; but they are compelled to pay the 
higher prices that inevitably accompany enlarged finan- 
cial betterment. Such men and women are moved by 
a very high grade of patriotism if they advocate the 
untrammelled application of the law of supply and 
demand, that permits their producing fellow men to 
charge “all that the traffic will bear.” Their fixed in 
comes must supply their needs, and the less they have 
to pay for the services of their fellow men, whether in 
the form of food, clothing, automobiles, passenger fares, 
or as direct wages for immediate personal service, 
the better they are pleased. General financial adver- 
sity is their joy, unless they are singularly patriotic. 

Unfortunately, most of them are wholly unpatriotic, 
and wholly noisy and clamorous. Unfortunately, too, 
a large proportion of the great army of producers 
whose incomes do rise and fall as prosperity rises and 
falls are unreasoning people, looking only at the cost 
side of physical existence, and they very readily join 
in the clamor for any movenent that reduces the price 
of the things they have to buy. 

These two classes of persons naturally join in an in- 
sistent, constant demand for legislation that will cut 
down the cost of living. Consequently the need of a 
broader view than that of immediate cost is of enor- 
mous importance in the study of the financial welfare 
of our nation. 

SUMMARY 

1.—All men oppose laws that operate to reduce their 
own personal incomes. 

2.—Many unpatriotic and unreasoning men advocate 
laws that operate to reduce the price of whatever they 
wish to buy, forgetting (or not caring) that every 
such reduction cuts down the income of those who pro- 
duce or merchandise those articles, or render those 
services. 

3.—Every reduction of income reduces the volume of 
money in circulation, and thereby reduces financial 
prosperity. 

4.—Politicians of whatever party would do well to 
carefully consider the final effect of such economic 
policies as selfish and unreasoning clamor may seem 
to demand. 

5.—Insist upon a “ square deal,” and leave all else 
to the operation of the law of supply and demand. 

' I am, sir, 
F. W. Hewes. 





East ORANGE, N. J. 





























































































Zai88 F RHAPS Titania’s eyes were blue or 

* maybe they were brown. A mere 
wayfarer could not get near enough 
to distinguish, for she was so sur- 
B somaded by the ladies of her court 
and the gallant gentlemen at arms 
% and equerries, wise old seneschals, 
3e pert little pages, ete, that the 
casual visitor must needs gaze from 
afar. But whether the eyes were blue or brown, they 
were very sweet and gentle, yet expressive of a sense of 
royalty and the right to command homage. And 
rightly. For Titania was none other than Her Im- 
perial Majesty Queen Titania VIII., by general con- 
sent and universal acclamation chosen to rule over the 
festivities at the Asbury Park carnival. To most of 
us outsiders the queen and her people are as unreal 
and remote as the sovereign and subjects of Barataria, 
but to the half million Americans who every summer 
live along the Jersey coast from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May the queen is a most important personage, and 
her people famous as the most active and industrious 
_in the pursuit of summer recreation. 

The carnival continued during a fortnight, and it 
was a fitting climax of the season’s gayety. There 
were water fétes and masques and dancing, but the 
greatest of all the events were the coronation of Her 
Imperial Majesty and the annual parade which this 
time included tive hundred and seventy-two babies, 
cach. one “the best, nicest, prettiest baby in the 
world.” An ancient but active seer—probably one of 
the very best seers that ever appeared in the seerage— 
announced to an expect int nation that the queen would 
appear on Monday evening. Therefore some five or 
seven thousand loyal Asbury Parkonians assembled 
on Monday evening in the Stadium on Ocean Avenue, 
the great oblong stadium whose rafters were long 
festoons of glittering electric bulbs, and whose only 
roof was the velvet black sky all glittering with little 
golden stars. 

At the lone and silent north end of the stadium was 
a stage set with a woodland scene, a soft green curtain 
hiding the centre. This the people watched in expect- 
ancy so tense that the low murmur of the gentle surf 
seemed magnified into the booming roar of a vast 
cataract. Suddenly from afar came the call of a 
trumpet; then there marched out upon the stage the 
queen’s own trumpeter, who blew as fine a fanfare as 
ever woke the echoes of the royal East Room of the 
White House. Followed the queen’s guard in medieval 
uniforms of silver and pale blue, all armed with sword 
and halberd, and cased in steel armor as became men 
of their time. And next the ladies and gentlemen of 
the court, beautiful to the eye and full of grace. A 
jester all in motley perched upon the foot of the still 
vacant threne and grimaced and gibbered at the throng, 
and whispered to the bauble as if it were a thing of 
life. All the lights in the stadium were extinguished 
now, exeept the fierce white light that beat upon the 
stage. 

Very slowly the curtain arose, and, behold! in a 
leafy green bower Queen Titania fast asleep. A fairy 
flitted through the greenwood, touched Her Majesty 
ever so lightly with the wand, and Titania awoke, 
arose, and walked forward to greet her people. As the 
tall, fair girl in her coronation robe of white advanced 
toward the throng there was a quick, involuntary gasp 
of admiration, then a great volume of applause. As 
for how admirable she was let her portraits testify. 
No mere rough pen of steel can pretend to show forth 
such charm and beauty as hers. 

The lord high chamberlain, full of pomp and garbed 
in voluminous court robes and vast white whiskers, 
now besought Her Majesty Queen Titania VIII. to 
kneel and be crowned. She knelt. He raised the crown 
of gold and diamonds and rubies, and reverently placed 





By William Inglis 


THE ANNUAL CARNIVAL AT ASBURY PARK, WITH ITS 
FAR-FAMED BABY PARADE 






































The Grand Prize Baby in this Year’s Parade 
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MISS DOROTHY 


RECTOIRE SHEATH GOWN. 
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The Governor’s Box Party at the Baby Parade. 


Governor Fort is the fifth seated Figure from the Right 
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TWO YEARS OLD, OF NEW YORK, IN HER Dt- 
HER STUDIED WALK AROUSED PROLONGED APPLAUSE 


it upon her fair tresses. Then from some mysterious 
told of his voluminous robe the lord high chamberlain 
drew forth a hat-pin. A hat-pin? Yes; a hat-pin. 
The office of the hat-pin was to solidly fasten on the 
crown that won’t come off. 

The lord high chamberlain’s hands trembled, shook 
so that he could not accurately jab the hat-pin through 
the portholes, or whatever they call those little gaps 
in a crown, and when it came to driving the long, 
keen, cruel pin through the queen’s fair tresses the 
poor man’s hands almost refused their office. And 
who could blame them? Somehow the crown was hat- 
pinned on at last, and then the Queen’s Knight, a large 
and elegant gentleman attired in a glittering silver 
case, escorted her to the throne. It is true that the 
American people ordinarily are _ constitutionally 
opposed to royalty, with all its pomp and pageantry, 
but it is most true that at this moment there were 
present at court no fewer than four thousand good, 
stalwart, young American citizens, any one of whom 
would have given all he possessed to share the throne. 

But Titania reigned alone, alas! and the elegant 
silver gentleman remained aloof in mere attendance. 
By royal! command proclaimed by the lord high 
chamberlain Her Majesty’s subjects proceeded to cele- 
brate her coronation with dance and song and merry 
jest. The dancing of all the girls was admirable in 
its spirit and graceful in execution. Pages might be 
written in praise of the singing and the tableaux and 
the altogether delightful pranks of the jester. Pret- 
tiest of all the spectacles was the ballet danced by 
twenty-four of the very tiniest girls ever seen on any 
stage. Of course they made mistakes, and of course 
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“ The Little Farmer,” Seymeer Kashare, 
Ten Months Old, of New York 


some of them whiried to the right when they should 
have pirouetted to the left; but the poor little things 
went about their gay business so seriously and with 
such conscientious effort to do exactly as they were 
bid that the whole kingdom applauded them heartily. 

As a matter of historical record let it be noted here 
that Queen Titania VIII. was Miss Norma Cole Horn- 
berger, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and that her maids 
of honor were Miss Margaret Gordon, of Asbury Park; 
Miss Nina Olmstead, of Bridgefield, Connecticut; Miss 
Beatrice Connolly, of Brooklyn; Miss Marie Benitz, 
of Philadelphia; Miss Eleanor Sherwood, of Ridge- 
field, New Jersey; Miss Helen Demarest, of Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey; and Miss Lorena Fry, of Jersey 
City. 

The baby parade marked the very apex of the 
testivities. So far back that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, which is to say some ten 
years before the close of the last century, a happy 
genius inaugurated the Asbury Park Baby Parade. 
The first one was good, the second better, and as the 
excellence has gone on increasing in geometrical pro- 
gression ever since, it is clearly impossible for finite 
mind to conceive of the superb attractiveness of this 
latest one, unless indeed the owner of the finite mind 
actually saw the blessed darlings—572, count ’em— 
572! The little bnes were favored by the weather man, 
who sent them a brilliant, cloudless, perfect August 
day, with light airs from the murmuring blue sea to 
fan their soft cheeks and ivory brows. The sun arose 
very early to see the wonderful sight, and he lingered 
far above the horizon until the last baby had gone 
back to his home, or his hotel, or club, or crib, or 
wherever it is that babies nest. 

There were grand stands in profusion along Ocean 
Avenue on the way to the stadium in which the brave 
and reverend judges were waiting to decide which were 
really the finest babies in the show. As far as the eye 
could see—say for two and a half or three miles—the 
avenue, all a-flutter with flags and bunting, was lined 
with spectators, solid banks of thirty thousand men, 
women, and children who sat or stood for hours to 
enjoy the march of the most precious little citizens 
in the world. No mere King or even a President ever 
drew so great a throng of rapt admirers. A parade 
of George Deweys might have awakened as genuine 
enthusiasm; but then there is only one of him, whereas 
there were 572 of the babies—572—count ’em, 572! 
They came (carefully bringing their fathers, mothers, 
nurses, ete., of course) from all parts of the United 


The ‘‘ Candy Kid,’ Kenneth Hyde, 
Two Years Old, of New York 


States, and one tiny traveller, Maria Intriago, who 
took the long-distance prize, journeyed from far-off 
Eeuador in South America. 

In advance of the parade came Queen Titania in 
her chariot of state, a golden sea-shell on wheels, and 

















The “ Life Guard,” Robert S. Cleaver, of New York 


wearing a court costume of white. She was attended 
by her ladies and gentlemen in waiting. A blind man 
could have followed her triumphal progress by the 
applause and the cheering. The royal party was 
grouped at the north end of the stadium on an Italian 






















































Teddy and Tatt. Miss Ruth Hull, of East 
Orange, and Miss Helen Hull, her Sister 


terrace. A visitor at court drew near and gazed, but 
came away at last shaking his head as if puzzled. 
Were they blue or were they brown? Perhaps they 
were gray or hazel. Too bad that only the favored 
few in the court circle really knew. 

Equerries, grand marshals, marshals, and assistant 
marshals galloped to and fro. The parade was about 
to begin. The band commenced to play. The parade 


had begun. Governor John Franklin Fort of New 
Jersey, with two former Governors, Murphy and 
Stokes, and many other notables, occupied a box 


opposite the royal terrace. Judges flitted to and fro, 
clinging to their courage with both hands, and hoping 
they would live through the ordeal of trying to decide 
which were the most beautiful and lovely and at- 


tractive babies and, at the same time, please 572 
mammas. Poor judges! 


Avenue came a pattering of 
Indeed, it was a patter- 


And then up Ocean 
little feet. It was not loud. 
ing that was seen rather than heard. Very slowly and 
irregularly it approached the stadium down a lane 
of smiles, merry with cries of admiration and laugh- 
ter and the clapping of hands. Into the stadium 
walked a very solemn little girl about as big as a 
man’s forearm, a most amazed and marvelling little 
girl, who had never dreamed of anything like this, 
and didn’t quite believe now that there could be so 
many people—all strangers, too—in the whole world, 
or so much laughter and so many pairs of big hands 
clapping away. The solemn little girl was pushing 
a tiny baby carriage that was too good to be true, 
a real, sure-enough, baby carriage that moved along 
on wheels, but in some way had managed to get itself 
made out of pink roses—even the wheels and spokes 
and hubs and handle-bar and the lap-robe, all made 
out of pink roses. The little girl looked up at all the 
friendly faces that were beaming upon her from every 
part of the crowded stadium, but her smiles in response 
were very distant and dreamy. She could not bring 
her mind down to mere people. They seemed to be 
real, Probably they were real. But here before her 
was the most marvellous baby carriage ever created, 
a carriage of blooming roses with a perfect angel of 
a doll in it. That couldn’t be real, of course. It was 
a dream. It must be a dream. So the little girl stole 
along very carefully on tip-toe just as we all do, so 
that we won’t wake ourselves out of happy dreams. 
After her came other little girls with their baby 
-arriages. 

The baby parade had arrived. 




















“Eight Months to Eight Years, no need for Teddy’s Fears.” The 
Family Exhibit of James D. Carton, City Attorney of Asbury Park 





Queen Titania (Miss Norma C. Hornberger, 
of Pittsburg) awarding the Baby Prizes 
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gives the lie to those who are con- 
stantly reminding us that there is 
> naught left that is wild and woolly 
in the West. With bears eating 
from children’s hands and panthers 
purring *mid the leafy branches of 

“o™ the Yellowstone, we had all but for- 
gotten the “ Wild Bunch ” and the “ Hole in the Wall.” 
Wherefore the lone bandit is a fellow not altogether 
without merit. having furnished a thrill in days that 
were dull and heavy with polities. 

To hold up sixteen stage-coaches in a government 
park, with a troop of regulars close at hand, and then 
to romp one hundred miles across country to Cody, 
Wyoming, and “ stick up” another coach (net plunder 
$20,000), though happily a bloodless aventure, rival- 
led in its daring the early exploits of “ Kid Curry ” and 
the “ Sundance Kid ”’—the two most formidable mem- 
bers of the once terrible ‘‘ Wild Bunch.” 

Harvey Logan (“ Kid Curry ” was an alias that for 
many years provided him with a dual identity), son 
of a Nebraska farmer, has been dead these four years. 
He died by kis own hand in Rifle, Colorado, when 
hunted down and cornered by the Pinkertons. “Twas 
said then throughout the West that the last of the 
“great” resident bad men had passed away; the 
“Sundance Kid,’ the lone survivor of the “ Wild 
Bunch” having migrated to Europe with $50,000—his 
share of the loot of a dozen train robberies. ‘‘ Butch” 
Cassidy, another leader in the affairs of the outlaw 
trust, as the “ Wild Bunch” has been euphemistically 
referred to, also fled overseas, only to pay his reckon- 
ing in the Paris slums. He could not mingle suc- 
cessfully with those other Apaches of the Rue 
Pirouette. A gendarme found him face downward, the 
hilt of a long crooked knife fast between his shoulders. 

The death of “ Kid Curry” was therefore heralded 
by the bad men hunters of the West as the last ac- 
counting of the members of the “ Wild Bunch,” and 
perforce the passing of “American brigandage of the 
sort that bristles in the pages of ‘‘ Nick Carter” and 
* Deadeye Dick ” literature, or attained the zenith of 
its infamy in the careers of Slade, “ Billy the Kid,” 
and the “ Apache Kid.” 

The scene of the recent thrilling adventure in the 
Yellowstone is not many leagues removed from the old- 
time haunts of that miscreant band of train-robbers, 
highwaymen, and murderous brawlers written into 
police and government records as the “ Wild Bunch.” 





There were thirty in the “‘ Wild Bunch ”—outlaws all,. 


murderers mest of them. From all over the West 
they foregathered in a fastness of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains in Wyoming, famous as the “ Hole in the Wall.” 
For many years this Ali Baba’s cave was an im- 
pregnable fortress. Slowly, very slowly the forces 
of the law closed in on the ‘ Hole in the Wall,” cut- 
ting off now and then twos and threes of the band, 
who died fighting or on the gibbet. 

Tom Ketchum or “ Black Jack,” the original leader 
of the gang, was rounded up at Clayton, New Mexico, 
and hanged there on April 26, 1901. His brother, Sam 
Ketchum, in the same year was shot by a sheriff’s 
posse near Albuquerque and died from his wound in 
the penitentiary at Sante Fé. Others of the band 
who were herded through the regions of vast silences 
across the Continental Divide and at last made to 
reckon with the law were “ Larry” Logan, a brother 
of “Kid Curry”; “ Bill” Carver; George L. Curry, 
alias “ Fdat-nose George”; “ Bob” Lee, alias ‘ Bob 
Curry ”; “ Ben ™ Kilpatrick, alias “The Tall Texan”; 
Camilla Hanks; “Tom ” O’Day; Elsa Lay; and “ Bill” 
Cruzans. All of these men preyed upon stage-coaches, 
express-trains, and small banks. Camilla Hanks was 
shot to death by a posse at San Antonio, Texas, April 
17. 1902. “ Flat-nose George” Curry was killed near 
Thompsons, Utah, while resisting arrest in the spring 


of 1900. In almost every case their turbulent lives © 


came to a violent end. 

“Kid Curry” was the last to die in this country, 
of whose tragic end we have any authentic record. 
He and Harry Longbaugh, the “ Sundance Kid,” were 
companions in many famous train robberies. 

“Kid Curry” and the “Sundance Kid” killed two 
sheriffs, three United States marshals, and half a 
dozen Pinkertons who sought to capture them, meeting 
them in open fight in Wyoming, Montana and Colorado, 
and shooting them down. Ten gamblers are said to 
have fallen before “ Kid Curry’s” gun in Western 
towns. 

The end of this brigand and slayer of men was a 
fitting climax to his career, lacking none of the tradi- 
tional elements of wild-Western melodrama. A price 
had been set on his head in almost every State and 
Territory in the West, and he was being hunted from 
corner to corner, driven across the unsheltered plains, 
and from crag to crag of the Rockies. So at last he 
crept into Knoxville, Tennessee, and submerged his 
identity by going to work. For a while he lived in 
complete seclusion. But the lure of the gambling-hell 
soon drew him from his peaceful avocation. His 
identity was revealed when he quarrelled with a saloon- 
keeper and shot him to death. This was in February, 
41903. 

When two policemen came to get the outlaw he shot 
them both, crippling one for life and dangerously 
wounding the other. A posse of citizens armed with 
rifles surrounded the murderer, but shooting with 
both hands he escaped to the timber without a scratch 
and got away on a freight-train. Hundreds of armed 
men continued the pursuit. Along the roads it looked 
as if the entire city was turning out to the man-hunt, 
and in two days “ Kid Curry” was run down. He 
was found in a side-tracked freight-car, weak from 
hunger and half frozen; also unarmed. He had 
dropped his revolvers in his flight. 


American Bandits: Lone and Otherwise 


By Barton W. Currie 


He was quickly recognized by his old enemies the 
Pinkertons, and at their suggestion a guard was placed 
at his cell door armed with a Winchester. Every day 
the desperate prisoner was searched. In spite of that, 
and through the assistance of a woman, he obtained 
some broom wire, threw a loop out of his cell door 
about the neck of the sleeping armed guard, and 
strangled him before he could utter a cry. He got 
the guard’s keys and rifle and walked out of the jail, 
escaping on a horse his woman admirer had provided. 
He was pursued for weeks, but got safely away into 
Colorado. 

The following summer, in June, a train was held up 
near Parachute, Colorado, by three masked robbers. 
The safe in the express-car was dynamited.” It was 
cmpty, however, and the robbers fled without booty. 
In less than an hour a great force was raised from 
near-by towns. Two days and two nights the searchers 
toiled through the mountain passes. On June 9 the 
posse came upon the three robbers in a gulch near 
Rifle, a Colorado mining-camp. The cornered bandits 
made a desperate stand until one, of the three fell 
wounded in the shoulder. But as the sheriff and his 
men rushed in to take him prisoner he turned his 
weapon upon himself. He was Harvey Logan, ‘ Kid 
Curry.” 

Terrible as was the fame of “Kid Curry,” there 
are three names in the history of American outlawry 
that rise preeminent—the desperado Slade, immortal- 
ized in Mark Twain’s Roughing It, “ Billy the Kid,” 
and ‘“‘ The Apache Kid.” 

Because of his extreme youth, “ Billy the Kid” was 
the more amazing criminal of the three. Psychologists 
will probably agree that he was abnormal—a precocious 
criminal of the Jesse Pomeroy type. He began killing 
at the age of twelve. Before he was slain by Sheriff 
“Pat” Garrett of Lincoln County, New Mexico, in 
1881, this youthful monster of wickedness was as great 
a terror in the Southwest as ever Slade was along 
the Overland Trail, and Mark Twain wrote of Slade, 
quoting Thomas J. Dimsdale of Virginia City, Mon- 
tana: “From Fort Kearney, west, he was feared a 
great deal more than the Almighty”; also that he 
(Slade), “in fights and brawls and various ways, had 
taken the lives of twenty-six human beings.” 

In Albuquerque, Sante Fé, and Silver City, New 
Mexico, you will still hear thrilling tales of “ Billy the 
Kid,” and were you to go by the most conservative 
chronicles you could put his killings at thirty and 
have a safe margin for the sake of your éonscience. 

His right name was William Bonney. He was born 
in the East. It has been variously written that he 
was a newsboy in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis. Whatever city may claim the unfortunate 
distinction of his nativity, when a lad of twelve he 
appeared in Silver City with a pretty mother who 
sang in the music-halls. He'had never known school 
or restriction, and fell in with a gang of hardened 
young ruffians several years his senior. Having stabbed 
to death a man who insulted his mother, “ Billy the 
Kid ” became an ontlaw in knickerbockers. 

To trace the various steps of his bloodthirsty career 
would give the impression of having torn pages at 
random from the superheated literature that now and 
then quickens the pulse of the American District Tele- 
graph service. At the age of fourteen he killed three 
Indians. When only seventeen he was a‘terror even 
to the Mescaleros Apaches. This is not penny-dreadful 
fiction, but authenticated fact. 

When General Lew Wallace was Governor of New 
Mexico, and the war that raged for several years be- 
tween the rival cattle companies was at its height, 
“ Billy the Kid” had reached the flood of his murder- 
ous career. He arrived at Lincoln County to take 
sides in the cattle warfare, known and feared in every 
range town and mining camp in the Southwestern Ter- 
ritories. Pure wanton love of carnage was all that 
attracted him to Lincoln County. With the band of 
desperadoes he led he raided ranches, “ shot up ” towns, 
killed, burned houses, and committed outrage after 
outrage with the blind recklessness of a maniac. Fear 
was extinct within him. He cared no more for de- 
tachments of cavalry than he did for cowering sheriffs. 

Affairs in New Mexico finally came to such a pass 
that half the cattlemen paid the youthful desperado 
tribute. It was only after Patrick F. Garrett was 
made sheriff of Lincoln County, and the author of 
Ben-Hur (Governor Wallace) urged that fearless gun- 
fighter and gambler to capture “ Billy the Kid,” that 
a determined effort was made to end his reign of 
terror. 

The obstacles Garrett had to encounter called for all 
his head-long energy and nerve. “Billy” had the 
entire countryside in a state of abject terror; friends 
were ready to give him timely warning of pursuit; 
ranchmen dared not deny him lodgement or conceal- 
ment. “ Pat” Garrett undertook the capture in Octo- 
ber, 1880,and on December 20. he surrounded the “Kid” 
and his band in a deserted house near Stinking Springs. 
After a siege lasting most of the day the outlaws’ 
ammunition was exhausted. “Billy the Kid” sur- 
rendered. He and his four followers, surrounded by 
a great force of armed men, were taken to Las Vegas 
and thence to Sante Fé for safekeeping. An array 
of indictments charging murder confronted him. He 
was tried on one indictment and acquitted; then tried 
on another and convicted. He carried himself through- 
out with sneering defiance. After he had been sen- 
tenced to hang, Garrett took him to Fort Stanton near 
Lincoln. Two deputies armed with Winchesters were 
assigned to guard him in the temporary jail in the 
Murphy & Dolan store building. In some mysterious 
fashion the “Kid” possessed himself of a revolver, 
shot down his guard, seized their weapons, and ap- 
peared at the window. When another guard appeared 
the prisoner riddled his body with buckshot. Then 
he called to an old man on the plaza to bring him a 
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file. Filing off one of his shackles. he called for a 
horse. One was brought, and he eseaped. 

For nearly three months after that “* Billy the Kid” 
led a fugitive life. Garrett dogged him patiently 
and finally got wind of his hiding-place—the ranch ot 
Peter .Maxwell near Fort Sumner. [t was _ nearly 
midnight when Garrett and two deputies quietly ap 
proached the Maxwell hacienda. Garrett crept into 
the room where Maxwell was sleeping. Softly awaken- 
ing the sleeper, he questioned him concerning the 
whereabouts of the “ Kid.” At that moment the hunt- 
ed youth sprang into the room, calling out in Spanish: 
* Quien va?” (** Who comes there?”). It was “ Billy.” 
He was unarmed, and as he reached for his rifle Gar- 
rett shot him. The body of William Bonney (* Billy 
the Kid”) was buried in the military cemetery at 
Fort Stanton July 15, 1881. His age at the time 
of his death was twenty-one years seven months. There 
his body is to-day, though in latter years ‘a corpse 
was exhibited throughout the West as that of the 
famous young outlaw. 

Garrett himself died a violent death last February, 
when he was shot and killed at his home near Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, by Wayne Brazel. Garrett and 
Brazel owned adjoining ranches. Garrett was breed- 
ing cattle, Brazel raising goats. The inevitable quarrel 
over the use of the public range precipftated the 
shooting. President Roosevelt, who numbered Garrett 
among his many gun-fighting protégés, had made him 
a Collector of Customs at El Paso in December, 1901. 
Senator Hania vainly opposed the appointment, as 
Garrett at the time was admittedly a gambler. 

The “ Apache Kid” was another terror of the South 
west about whom reams of newspaper copy have been 
written. He, however, was a bad Indian. For many 
years a government price of $9000 was set on his head, 
but neither United States marshals, troopers, nor any 
of his own people could earn the head-sum. The 
ery would hardly be raised against him in one county 
before he would be raiding cattle and stealing horses 
in another. In armed encounters on the great cattle 
ranges of the Southwest he was said to have killed 
thirty men. His swift and silent Indian tactics made 
his crimes less spectacular than the crimes of Slade 
and “ Billy the Kid.” He was a sort of “ will-o’-the- 
wisp ” bad man—as apt to be heard from in the Black 
Hills as in New Mexico or Texas, His death was re- 
ported a dozen times, whenever a bad Indian was 
shot for ecattle-rustling. He may be alive yet, for all 
the contrary reports. 

As ‘late as the fall of 1906 it was reported from 
Chicago that the “ Apache Kid” had been killed in 
Sierra County, New Mexico. A party of Chicagoans, 
among them H. A. Foss, chief weighmaster of the 
Board of Trade, were spending their vacation in that 
region when three of their horses were stolen. They 
took up the trail of the robber and, after a ten-day 
pursuit aeross the foothills, caught up with the fugi- 
tive—none other, they alleged, than the dreaded 
“ Apache Kid.” He gave battle, and one of the party 
killed. him. Strangely enough, the slayer was too 
modest to disclose his name and claim the head-sum. 
All that was whispered about this heroie gentieman 
was that he was a Yale man and member of the Skull 
and Bones Society. Although one may not penetrate 
the cryptic mysteries of that organization, vulgar 
rumor has it that the skull of the “ Apache Kid” is 
now among its dark and grisly trophies. 

The desperado Slade was searcely a modern bad 
man. He was hanged by the Montana Vigilance Com- 
mittee at Virginia City aimost half a century ago, 
and terrible as was his fame he went whimpering to 
the gibbet. We have it on Mr. Samuel L. Clemens’s 
authority that he (Mark Twain), on his overland 
journey in the sixties, drank coffee with Slade ata 
stage station. Slade survived this not more than three 
years. For further sufficiently lurid particulars in the 
inimitable style of the humorist, see Roughing It. 

Returning to comparatively modern times, Sam 
Bass was one of the most daring man-killers the West 
ever knew. After a chase by the entire ranger force 
of Texas, he was caught in a trap near the town of 
Round Rock, Texas, and shot to death by United 
States Marshal Ware. In his time Bass held up and 
robbed more than one hundred trains, and was re- 
puted to have killed his three dozen men. 

A few years before he met the usual fate of the 
Western bad man, he was caught by another guard 
and ordered to be hanged for horse-stealing. He was 
tried by his captors and sentenced to death. They 
led him to a tree, and as the appointed hangman 
slipped the noose over his head he broke his wrist 
bonds. and drew two revolvers, shot and killed three 
of the guard, and made his eseape. In the course of 
a half-dozen years the band led by Bass collected plun- 
der from trains of more than $300,000. 

From 1870 until he was assassinated in 188] by 
Bob Ford, one of his gang who coveted the price upon 
his head, Jesse James was probably the most notorious 
outlaw in the world. In England, as well as in Amer- 
ica, the shilling-shocker has helped to make his name 
a household word. What boy twenty years ago had 
not heard of Jesse and Frank James! Yet to-day 
their evil fame and their numberless train robberies 
are almost forgotten. Frank James, the survivor, is 
still living—a respected business man in St. Louis. 

Jesse James, Jr., the bandit’s son, is a prosperous 
lawyer in Kansas City. 

The Pinkertons, employed by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, sought desperately for years to capture Jesse 
James. Alone of all the members of his band he seem- 
ed immune from capture. Time and again his home, 
nine miles out on the road from Kearney in a beau- 
tiful, peaceful little valley, was besieged by forees of 
armed men. The tiny vine-clad house is still an ob 
ject of interest to tourists. During the latter years 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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9AKYOUND the Serious Student, one 
evening, hovering irresolutely on a 
corner, gazing into vacancy. I 
stood in front of him for several 
seconds before his face suddenly lit 
up in glad recognition. 

“Your help will be invaluable,” 
he exelaimed. Then, pointing to 
the gray structure behind us, “ This 
is the United Charities Building,” he said. 

* Sounds like a trust,” [ commented. 

“ That’s precisely the point,” said the Student. “I 








Suddenly he paused and drew the Student aside 


have been talking to the interesting gentleman who 
keeps the all-night Joint—” 

“Do they call it a joint?’ I interpolated. 

“No, no; I was merely trying to recall the name. 
Ah, there it is on the window— Joint Application 
Bureau.’ Well, 1 wanted to investigate the practical 
charities that afford immediate assistance to persons 
temporarily stranded in this large city, and he has 
been at great pains to explain to me, rather fully, 
their system. It is quite elaborate and puzzling.” 

At that moment a man passed close beside us, halted, 
and shuffled back. 

“Would you gentlemen help a poor working-man to 





a night’s lodgin’?” he whined. “I’ve walked the 
streets for three days with nothin’ to eat and can’t get 
a job.” 


“How opportune!” said the Student, beamingly. 
“My friend, you are evidently not aware that you 
have arrived at the very place where they will give you 
immediate assistance. Come with me to this excellent 
institution. Your ease will exemplify before our eyes 
what organized charity can do.” 

The man looked the Student over suspiciously; then 
his manner completely changed. 

“Aw, say, pal,” he pleaded, “don’t hand me that 
line of dope. If you're wise, you can see I ain’t the 
kind to go against that place. Be a sport and stake 
me in a decent joint.” 

* Why, what can vou possibly imagine would serve 
your needs better than this Jomt Application Bureau?” 
said the Student, referring to the window once more. 

* Aw, come off,” said the man; “there’s about a 
dozen good things we kin try before we come to this.” 

A brilliant inspiration seemed to surge through the 
lank form of the Student. He drew himself up and 
addressed the man. 


By John S. Lopez 
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“If you will show me several of the forms of charity 
you consider better than this, I will make it worth 
your while.” 

“Now youre talkin’,” said the man; “but you'll 
have to come down on the Bowery; there ain’t nothin’ 
doin’ up this way no more.” 

I drew the Student aside to remonstrate, but he 
broke forth in a loud whisper before I could begin: 

* Don’t you see, this man appears to know of institu- 
tions unfamiliar to us? And if we can induce him 
to lead us among some of his associates, we shall 
learn something of the preferences of the beneficiaries 
in the matter of practical charity.” 

I saw it was useless to protest. The old gleam of 
discovery was in the Student’s eye, and I joined my- 
self to him to see what he would make of the adven- 
ture. 

We were informed that our friend’s name was Mr. 
Charles Motley Osbourne. I commented upon the dis- 
tillery-like odor that enfolded him, but he blandly ex- 
plained that the frequent and incurable attacks of 
heart collapse which prevented him from laboring 
manually necessitated spirits as the only remedy. 

On the way to the car, Mr. Osbourne had been re- 
garding me suspiciously, and suddenly he paused and 
drew the Student aside. Presently the latter nodded 
graciously and extracted a bill from his vest pocket. 
It was seized by Mr. Osbourne, who forthwith bent 
down and tucked it in his shoe. 

“Our friend here,” explained the Student, airily, 
“was engaged in the practice of the law before mis- 
fortune overtook him. He has just reminded me, 
quite properly, of an invariable rule of the profession, 
and I have given him the retainer of two dollars 
which he requires.” 

“Certainly the proper thing,” I replied, hypocritic- 
ally. ‘“ He will get more if his information is suffi- 
ciently interesting.” 

Mr. Osbourne obviously relaxed, beaming upon me 
with jovial friendliness. 

“TI wish you would explain your objection to the 
place we just left,” suggested the Student, when we 
were settled on the car. 

“That charity joint—”’ Mr. Osbourne paused feel- 
ingly. 

“ Application Bureau,” prompted the Student. 

“That’s it,’ continued Mr. Osbourne; “it’s all 
appeleation and no joint. You got to give the name 
and addresses of your friends an’ references where you 
worked, so’s they can write an’ find out if you're tell- 
in’ the truth. If you don’t, you’re spotted as a reg’- 
lar unfortunate and flagged. 

“S’posin’ you ain’t got no friends; or s’posin’ you 
have and don’t want ’em put wise what you’re up 
against. Some of the boys gives fake names an’ ad- 
dresses way off, so’s it ‘Il take a long while to find 
out. But none of them desprit games fer me. 

“T done it one winter I was so broke I was eatin’ 
snowballs. That afternoon I’d seen a stuck-up guy 
from our town I never did like. He was gettin’ 
aboard a boat fer the South. He works reg’lar, so I 
thinks I'll go against the charity crowd an’ give his 





name and address. When the letters come, his folks ’ll 
think he went broke in New York. It ‘ll hurt his 
reputation, which is agreeable to me. an’ also square 
me with the charity people. 

“Say, it works tine fer about a week. Then one 
night I go in fer my handout, an’ [’m pinched quick. 
It seems that guy whose name I give had robbed 
the place he worked at an’ blew the town. I stuck in 
jail a week till it was proved I wasn’t him; an’ then 
1 got three months on the Island fer bein’ a ‘ vag.’ ” 

Before the Student could ask another question, Mr. 
Osbourne indicated that we had reached our disembark- 
ing place near Chatham Square. The Student and I 
waited outside “‘ The Crocodile,” studying various signs 
which announced all kinds of first-class mixed and hot 
drinks for five cents, while Mr. Osbourne went inside 
to see if any of the “ boys” were there. After a rather 
protracted interval he came out and assured us that 
there were. 

We picked our way after him, past the rough bar 
flanked by tiers of sinister-looking barrels and rows 
of bottles with their fly-stippled labels of standard 
brands. The guests of “ The Crocodile” lounged at un- 
appetizing tables or leaned against the wall, many 
standing. All but one studiously failed to notice us. 

The exception was a mucilaginous individual of flar- 
ing rosiness, who awoke with a start and projected 
himself from his back-tilted chair into our path. Be- 
fore he had fairly signified his willingness to join us 
in a drink, Mr. Osbourne wheeled and hurled him off. 

“These is my country,’ he shouted with wrathful 
emphasis, “ an’ I don’t want no buttin’ in. That’s fer 
everybody—see ?” 

“T didn’t know they was yours,” apologized the 
offender, meekly. 

The capable-looking bartender leaned over the 
counter with a bung-starter poised suggestively. 

“That’s all right,’ he bellowed at the rosy one. 
“Somethin ’ll happen if you don’t quit spoilin’ things 
round here. Beat it, anyway. You ain’t bought fer an 
hour.” 

There was furtive uneasiness in the Student’s eyes, 
but a soothing word from Mr. Osbourne started him 
down the room once more. We paused before a 
table at the rear, about which were grouped five of 
Mr. Osbourne’s dearest friends—* perfect gents, though 
they was up against it.” He told us this in an aside, 
and proceeded with the introductions. 

“Two special friends of mine,” he announced, with 
a flourish in our direction. Then he checked off the 
occupants of the table—‘ Parky Milligan, Slinky Ma- 
gee, Kid Krause, Frisco Pete, an’ Sailor Al.” 

They moved up and made room for us, and the 
Student carefully deposited himself between Mr. Os- 
bourne and me. 

“Boys,” said our sponsor, “the perfessor here 
wants to get some points on how to work handouts. 
I hopes you'll all stay an’ help us out.” 

“Tm afraid they’ll be wantin’ our chairs,” spoke up 
Mr. Magee, glancing significantly at the five empty 
glasses on the table. 

»There was a_ tense pause before the Student 
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spurred by a whisper from Mr. Osbourne, compre- 
hended the situation. 

“ Oh, of course,” he said,-blushing. ‘‘ Pardon my for- 
getfulness.” He turned to summon the bartender, 
and found that individual at his back. 

“What ‘Il it be?” queried the publican. 

“Some best Scotch,” said Mr. Osbourne, carefully 
explaining he felt faint again. 

“Suds!” came in a scattering chorus from the 
others. 

“ Beer,” added the Student and I. 

“Same thing,” commented the bartender; “ an’ I'll 
have a good smoke,” he continued, calmly. “ Just 
plain suds fer five cents, or extry best suds ten?” 

“The very best, of course,” reproved the Student. 
“Better one drink of good liquor than two that are 
inferior.” 

“ Bring two rounds at once,’ I added, quickly, “ so 
we won’t have to keep you running all the time.” 

The announcement was magical in its effect upon 
the gloom that the Student’s observation had cast 
over the group. Even Frisco Pete, who was inclined 
to taciturnity, joined in the enthusiastic promises 
to put us wise to everything, no matter if it took all 
night. 

“Gents,” said Frisco, “ believe me, things is rotten 
in the handout line this time of year. There ain’t the 
considerashun fer us poor unfortunates in hot weather 
like there is in winter. Then you kin get Preacher 
Jim to raffle you off on cold nights.” 

“It’s this way,” explained Mr. Osbourne, noticing 
the Student’s puzzled look, “the preacher sticks us 
up one at a time an’ gets people to bid fer bums. The 
coin they pay buys a bed ticket, which is give us.” 

“ Sure,” continued Friseo. ‘ He leads a crowd of us 
from the Bowery every evenin’ up to Madison Square, 
where people frum Pittsburg an’ them that imitates 
‘em is doin’ whirls on Broadway. It gives them pluto- 
crats a new sensation to find their coin’s good to buy 
human bein’s as low as fifteen cents.” 

“Also the bread lines is run proper then,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Magee. “One is at eleven o’clock; one at 
Fleischmann’s at twelve; an’ another at the Bowery 
Mission at one o’clock. If a feller hustles he can make 
all three dead easy.” 

“Do you really need all that bread?” queried the 
Student. 

There was a burst of laughter from the group. 

“Not on your life,’ spluttered Parky Milligan; 
“not when times is good. It’s the fits. Why, if I 
could get the only concession fer throwin’ ’em in the 
bread lines, I’d be lendin’ Rockyfeller money.” 

“You see,” explained Mr. Osbourne, “it’s fer the 
young dudes an’ their dames what comes around in 
automobiles to see the poor animals fed. A feller that 
kin stand the taste o’ soap kin froth at the mouth 
somethin’ elegant, an’ then do a fall that has all the 
tender-hearted creatures sheddin’ tears an’ also coin. 
Good nights a feller kin gather money fer grub an’ 
enough suds to put him to rest easy; an’ if he runs 
short, he kin sell the bed ticket fer ten cents.” 

“ That’s all right,” growled Sailor Al; “ but nix fer 
me on these charity dumps where you got to furnish 
pedigrees. Look at them hands,” he continued, hold- 
ing out a pair of dirty paws covered with blisters 
and callouses. “Charity done that fer me. Why, 
they’re so sore I can’t lift a glass comfortable, much 
less ketch a freight out o’ town. No more unfortunate 
sailor fer mine.” 

“ How long have you been following the sea?” asked 
the Student. 

—' the Spaniards blowed up the Maine,” he re- 
plied. ; 
“ Ah,” exclaimed the Student, “you were one of 
those who escaped from that ill-fated ship?” 

“People got that idea,” said Al, “’cause ’bout that 
time I happened to buy a second-hand sailor suit. I 
wasn’t dispellin’ sich illusions, seein’ they come across 
with coin. After the big graft faded, it ’s too much 
trouble to learn new stunts, so [ kep’ on bein’ a sailor. 

“°Bout three weeks ago, I’m moochin’ along in 
Brooklyn with a swell souse, when an old feller calls: 
‘Hello, matey! lost ver bearin’s?’? Then he says some- 
thin’ about pilotin’ me to clear waters; an’ first thing 
I know he’s led me *board a boat an’ is tuckin’ me in a 
bunk. It takes me ‘bout three days to throw off the 
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wood alcohol, an’ then I learn I’m on a Gospel boat 
run by the old feller specually to save sailors. I was 
bein’ treated fine an’ it looked good. 

“Says the old feller: ‘I’m goin’ to find ye a berth, 
an’ meanwhile ye kin work fer yer keep.’ Then he 
shoots off some confusin’ talk *bout me splicin’ four 
jib sails, or rat lines, or somethin’, which [ll find up 
in the forehead. 

“Tm sittin’ there tryin’ to figger it out, when he 
comes back. After some talk, says he, suspicious, 
‘Are you a real sailor? 

“*Sure,’ says I, nervous, an’ to prove it I shoot 


. 





“*See,”” says he, “ positively no feelin’.”’ 


some book talk-’bout shiverin’ timbers an’ avast lub- 
bers, same as I used on the Bowery. 

“*T see,” says he, ‘what kind of a sailor you are. 
I'll let you holystone fer a while.’ 

“Tm put in charge of a husky guy they calls 
‘Mate,’ an’ fer two bloomin’ days I’m on my hands an’ 
knees, pushin’ a rock up an’ down the deck. Then one 
night I jumps overboard, preferrin’ death, an’ is lucky 
enough to reach the wharf and make a getaway.” 

“You’re on,” asseverated Slinky Magee; “if these 
charity dumps gives you anything, they expects you 
to work in a wood-yard or do something fer it.” 

“Tt’s hard times is to blame,” suggested Kid Krause. 
“So many stiffs is out of real work an’ is willin’ to 
hustle fer grub an’ beds that they scab it on the 
regular objects 0’ charity.” 

** Anyhow, we’re the real victims o 
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hard times,” 








growled Parky Milligan. “ We're robbed of our right- 
ful handouts by competitors, an’ besides coin is so 
searce it keeps a fellow busy gettin’ beer money, much 
less beds an’ grub.” 

“ An’ the worst ain’t always the work they wants,” 
said Slinky Magee, setting his glass down hard. “ You 
even has to suffer surgical tortures at times.” 

The bartender loped to the table with a tray of 
glasses. 

** Somebody pounded,” said he, ‘so I just filled the 
order.” 

After the Student had paid the bill, he gained Mr. 
Magee’s attention. 

“What did you mean by ‘surgical tortures?’” he 
inquired. : 

Mr. Magee flushed his throat carefully. 

“ D’you hear o’ that stunt o’ meshmerisin’ bums?” 
he began. “Some highbrow doctor got a huneh that 
you could hypnotize a tank an’ make him stop drink- 
in’, an’ seein’ there was plenty o’ subjects at the down- 
town mission, he tries it on there. 

“The word goes around that if you goes ‘under the 
spell, you gets kept an’ fed an’ even give coin fer 
several weeks, till the cure’s done. The coin end, I’m 
put wise, is to see if you can resist temptation to 
drink. 

“ Havin’ onect worked fer a hypnotist, I know I kin 
get away with the job, so I’m one o’ the first to apply. 
There’s some singin’ an’ prayin’, an’ then the mesh- 
merizer gets busy. ‘There’s five o’ us sittin’ on the 
platform, an’ we all go prompt under the influence. 
I'm starin’ front wit a fixed look when my eyes lights 
on a swell-dressed chap that looks kinder familiar. 
Then I remembers sudden. ’*Bout a week before, I'd 
braced him with a lady, an’ he had give me a dollar 
bill to get changed, so’s he could stake me. Unfortu- 
nately, I'd lost my way back. 

“T wasn’t sure he knowed me, seein’ I’d had a 
shave an’ hair-cut an’ bath, but he was lookin’ with a 
cold smile. I tell you I did the icy sweat, but I didn’t 
dare blink, bein’ hypnotized an’ two cops bein’ present. 
Just then says the doctor: 

“* Before we revive the subjects I would like my 
friend, Doctor somethin’ er other, to examine them.’ 

“Up jumps the young feller, an’ in a minute is 
lookin’ us all over close an’ sayin’ it’s the most marvel- 
lous work he ever see. When he reaches me, he bends 
down an’ looks in my eyes an’ says under his breath, 
‘If you say a word I’ll get you pinched.’ 

“*This is an interestin’ case,’ says he out loud to 
the preacher. ‘I will prove how deep is his state of 
comer.’ 

“Wit that he takes out a pin an’ sticks it through 
my ear. 

** See,’ says he, ‘positively no feelin’ Then he 
keeps jabbin’ the pin in an out. When he gets tired 
he digs a penknife out of his pocket, an’ I’m just ready 
to throw up the sponge when the preacher says ‘no’ 
that it might scar me up. 

“ An’ that ain’t the finish. I’m kep’ off the graft 
permanent by the feller sayin’ he'll come around 
every night and assist his friend, the regular doc.” 

The hands of the big clock on the wall were point- 
ing to midnight, and I called the Student’s attention. 

* Yes, yes,” he said, rising. ‘ And now, gentlemen, 
before we go is there any little way in which we can 
show our gratitude?” 

“Stake ’em to bed-tickets, why don’t you?” called 
the barkeeper from behind the counter. He came for- 
ward shuffling a stack of greasy blue ecards in his 
hands. “ These ‘Il do the trick at a quarter a throw. 
I'm agent fer a lodgin’-house near here.” 

He presented the Student with six of the cards, which 
bore the inscription, “ Kinder & MeNeil. Good for 
25 cents.” The Student paid the proper amount and 
distributed the cards. Then we were escorted to the 
door by Mr. Osbourne, who collected another dollar. 

A moment later, as we rode by on a trolley-ear, the 
Student grabbed my arm. I looked, and saw six 
familiar heads peering at us through the smudgy win- 
dows of “ The Crocodile.” 

“See,” he gasped, “the same name as on the lodg- 
ing-house tickets.” 

Sure enough, blazoned across the bulk-window in 
huge enamelled letters was “ Kinder & McNeil. Fine 
Liquors and Cigars.” 





The Starving Workers of England 


WO documents—a paper just issued by 
Sa] the Local Government Board and a 

memorandum of the Board of Trade— 
present a striking summary of the condi- 
ei tion of unemployment that has now be- 
EES ZS come normal in the British labor-market. 
Meanwhile the cure-all, a protective tariff, offered by 
the Unionist party, is making enormous strides in 
popular favor. Haggerstrom, one of the poorest elec- 
tion districts in London, has converted a Liberal ma- 
jority of one thousand-odd into a large majority for 
tariff reform. 

That England must take radical measures to remedy 
the state of poverty that seems to have become the 
normal condition among her laboring element is shown 
by the documents referred to. The White Paper issued 
by the Local Government Board, under the direction 
of Mr. John Burns, is madé up mainly of reports from 
the distress committees appointed in the principal 
towns of England to administer the Unemployed Work- 
men Act. 

A large proportion of these reports—especially from 
towns whose manufactures have to face competition 
from countries under a protective system—are of a 
most gloomy character. During the year these distress 
committees received applications for assistance from 
90,057 people, or six per thousand of the population, 
as compared with 87,001, or 5.7 per thousand, in the 
preceding year. 





Moreover, as many of the committees point out, the 
number of applications for relief does not in any way 
convey the extent of unemployment in their towns. 
The trade-unionists who.are out of work, for instance, 
do not apply to them for help, and a large percentage 
of non-unionist workmen»are too proud to ask for 
assistance, which they place on much the same level 
as outdoor relief. The figures quoted, therefore, prac- 
tically represent the casual laboring class. 

The increase in the total number of applications for 
relief occurred chiefly in London, where there were 
32,624 applicants, or 4443 in excess of the previous 
year. In Poplar, where shipbuilding and dry-dock 
work was reported to be almost unobtainable, the in- 
crease was over fifty per cent. There were 17.5 per 
thousand of population who applied for work in Pop- 
lar, 12.8 in Woolwich, 12.8 in Bermondsey, 9.4 in 
Battersea, ranging down to 7.9 in Southwark. 

Of the applicants qualified for work in London, 56.1 
per cent. were provided with employment, and 72 per 
cent. in the provinces. A number of men were drafted 
to farm and labor colonies, but the majority were 
given employment on works instituted for the 
purpose. 

The total amount earned in wages by men and women 
employed on the various works provided by the central 
authorities, local authorities, and distress committees 
amounted to $621,935. In all, 6066 persons were as- 
sisted to emigrate, at a total cost of $154,980 for Lon- 
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don and $58,920 for the provinces. The total expendi- 
ture during the year amounted to $1,128,435, 

According to the memorandum issued by the Board 
of Trade the decrease in the wages paid in the leading 
trades amounts to $85,000 a week. During the month 
of July 10,000 persons received advances in their wages, 
and 181,200 decreases. The numbers of those whose 
wages were decreased included 146,000 coal miners in 
Northumberland and Scotland, 4000 shale miners, and 
8000 iron-moulders, 4000 blast-furnacemen, and 15,000 
iron and steel workers. 

The decrease of employment in July, 1908, as com- 
pared with July, 1907, is shown by the decline in the 
nuanber of factories, ete., in operation. There were 267 
blast furnaces for pig iron running, as compared with 
547 for the corresponding month in the preceding year. 
In the tin-plate and steel sheet works the number of 
mills remained identica!, 446. But in the engineering 
traces the percentage of unemployed had risen from 
3.5 to 11.1; in the shipbuilding from 7.2 to 21.9, or 
nearly 300 per cent. In other words, one out of every 
five shipbuilders in the country was unable to secure 
employment. In the leather trades the percentage of 
unemployed rose from 4.1 to 8.7, or more than double; 
in the printing and bookbinding trade from 3.6 to 4.6; 
in the furnishing and woodworking trades from 4.0 to 
8.7. No wonder that, with figures such as these, Eng- 
lish working-men grasp eagerly at the panacea of pro- 
tection held out by the Unionist party. 
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DAUGHTER DEAR. 


* | REALLY THINK A LOT OF MOTHER. 


THE CLIMBERS 


Do YOU THINK ANYTHING CAN BE DONE FOR HER? 


SOME GOWNS AND HATS, YOU KNOW, A LITTLE TRAINING, ENGLISH DICTION, AND PERHAPS A BIT OF FRENCH ” 


SOME ADVICE AND AN APPLE 
R. SAUL P. MONEYGETTER, who 


famous for his discretion in 


M giving as for the incalculable vast- 





ness of his fortune, was playing at 
golf under his doctor’s orders on the 
links of the Uwanda Country Club. 

“Hammell,” he said to the pro. 
who had acted for many mornings 
as his teacher, coach, antagonist, 
guide, philosopher, and friend—* Hammell, I believe 
I shall follow your advice to-morrow and play all 
day long. ... But what’s the matter? You don’t 
seem pleased.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, Mr. Moneygetter, that 
will put me in a kind of a hole,” replied honest Ham- 
mell. ‘* You see, being as to-morrow is my little boy’s 
seventh birthday, and my wife having asked in some 
of the young ones around to a little party in the 
afternoon, I kind 0’ promised her I’d help her out with 
the things. But it’s all right. Vl be here—” 

“No, no, Hammell!” cried the amiable money king 
with a kindly smile. “I wouldn’t have you disappoint 
your wife for the world. No, sir; we mustn’t interfere 
with that young man’s party. We'll make a-full day 
of it later. So he’s seven years old, eh? Seven years 
old. If we could only trade a few years with him! 
And his name is Saul, too? Well, | declare. You 











must bring him over with you to-morrow morning, 
Hammell. I want to make him a little present.” 

There was little sleep that night for the honest 
golfer or his wife. They felt, they knew, that the 
future of little Saul was assured. They already saw 
him prosperous and powerful, and hoped he would use 
wisely and charitably the great fortune coming into 
his hands. Would it be a great fortune? They won- 
dered. Somewhere before dawn Hammell settled that. 

“Why, Jennie,” he said, “a hundred thousand’s no 
more to Mr. Moneygetter than fi’pence is to you or to 
me.” 

At punctual nine the next morning little Saul was 
presented to his great benefactor, and he shyly grasped 
the large brown hand that was held down to him. 

‘“Ah, my little man,” cried Mr. Moneygetter, with 
cordial enthusiasm—“ ah, my little man, you have a 
great future before you. Do you know I was just 
such another at your age! Yes, just such another. 
Have you begun to go to school yet? Ah, good—very 
good. And you study hard—yes? ‘That’s right. You 
must study hard and go to church every Sunday and 
be a good boy. And when you grow up you must 
work hard and save what you earn. Save faithfully, 
Saul; be sure to save. Invest your savings with 
discretion. Yes, that’s the way. And now 1 hope 
you will have a happy birthday. Here is a little 
present I have brought you.” 

Whereupon Mr. Moneygetter reached down into the 
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“A MAN’S 


A MAN FOR A’ 
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lower right-hand pocket of his golfing-jacket and 
brought up and gave to the little boy a fine, large, 
red, juicy apple which he had carried away from the 
breakfast-table. 


HARD ON THE GROOM 


“You have such a model husband,” said the lady 
who was congratulating the bride. 

The next day the bride bethought her to look up the 
word “ model” in the dictionary, and this is what she 
found: MODEL: A small imitation of the real thing. 


COLIC 


MorHER (from remote apartment). “ What is little 
Willie crying so about, Jane?” 

JANE. “ About the peaches, ma’am.” 

Mortue_r. “ Well, go out in the yard and get him 
some.” 

JANE. “ He don’t want um.” 

Moruer. “ Well, what is he crying about?” 

JANE. “’Bout the ones he’s done had.” 


CANDOR 


THE Colonel had remonstrated vigorously with 
Uncle Eph about the old darkey’s persistent excur- 
sions into the state of inebriation. 

Uncle Eph, though he promised faithfully to re- 
frain from frequent dips into the flowing bowl, failed 
to live up to the Colonel’s expectations. 

On numerous occasions: the Colonel saw Eph under 
the influence of liquor, but the darkey when taken to 
task stoutly denied the accusation, affirming emphatic- 
ally that he did not drink. 

One evening the Colonel met Uncle Eph in a condi- 
tion which made it plainly evident that the darkey 
was “caught with the goods on.” 

‘“* Eph,” began the Colonel, seriously, “I thought you 
told me that you had given up drink?” 

“ Ah sho’ did, Massa Kern’l; ah sho’ did,” replied 
Eph. “But lately ah dun took up drinkin’ an’ gib 
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up lyin’. 


MR. FLOTSAM ARRIVES 

First SuMMER Girv. “ There’s a man registering.” 

Seconp SUMMER GIRL. “ How did he come? Boat, 
motor, or train?” 

First SUMMER GIRL (looking him over), “ High- 
tide.” 


ANIMAL FOOD 

Howe... “ Poor Rowell’s case was a sad one.” 

Powe... * Indeed? How?” 

Howe... “ He had been a vegetarian for years, and 
the other evening. when he opened his mouth to ad- 
vise some friends to go and do likewise, he swallowed 
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a bug.’ 
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Return—A Touch of Frost in the Air 


Drawn by E. Dalton Stevens 












z: HY — why, 
W it’s Jimmy. 
Well, I am 


blest! Thunder an’ 
turf, man, but I’m 
glad to see ye. Me 
old friend Jimmy— 
well, I am blest!” 

I had been saun- 
tering along Fleet 
Street, waiting for an 
empty hansom, and thinking the while of a great 
business coup I had in hand; now I drew up sharply 
and stood rigid in astonishment. His old friend 
Jimmy? This coarse, big-voiced person before me, with 
outstretched hand and big moon-face and oily Irish 
accent? Jimmy, Jimmy! Why, not for years had any 
one dared call me that—no, hardly my own brother. 
And now. Ignoring the man’s outstretched hand, 
| looked about me for a policeman. 

“ But, Jimmy—I say, Jimmy! Don’t ye know me, 
man? Can't ye mind me? Lord, Lord, to think 0’ 
that—an’ me swept the shop a hundred times for ye 
in the ould days, when ye were behind the counter! 
Eh, Jimmy? Don’t ye mind me now?” 

Ah! I was beginning to remember now. But what 
did the man want? I had little desire to recall those 
old days from the limbo of the past, none that they 
should be recalled in gaping Fleet Street. And did 
the man not know? Had he never heard? I looked 
him up and down; then, smiling faintly, took his hand. 

“JT do, Bernard. I remember you well. How—how 
are you?” I said, and writhed in his merciless grip. 

“The best, Jimmy; begob, the very best. An’ how’s 
yourself now? Sure you’re lookin’ poorly enough, 
faith. An’ what have ye been doin’ with yourself all 
these years? An’ how’s the world been usin’ ye? An’ 
how’s the ould father 
and mother? An’ are 
ye marrit,. tell me? 
An’ have ye set up 
shop for yourself, 
BOWE aces 

This had to be 
stopped. Think of all 
who were passing, 
some looking furtively 
at me, some raising 
their hats; and_ here 
was I, Sir James Ross, 
with the family skele- 
tons dancing round me 


on the Fleet Street 
pavement, — dancing to 


the duleet tongue of my 
old companion in adver- 
sity, Barney O’Hea! 
Surely the man knew? 
Surely he had heard? 
* Think of us meetin’ 
like this, in broad day, 
in big London! Be the 
pigs, it’s the queerest 
thing in me experience. 
But tell us-about 
yourself, Jimmy man?’ 
Sure, ’'m dyin’ to know 
what you’ve been doin’ 
all this time. I say, 
come an’ have a drink, 
an’ we'll swop yarns. 
Come away now.” And 
my friend Bernard 
took me by the arm— 
there on the Fleet 
Street pavement! 
Well, I am a man 
not without humor, 
and even my enemies 
in business have = ac- 
cused me of occasional 
kindliness. The man 
was a decent sort. He 
was an old friend. 1 
was interested in him. 
It amused me, now 
that I had recovered 
my equanimity, to find 
that one person in the 
world had not heard 
of my _ doings. Let 
people stare. I was 
indifferent to what 
people said or thought. 


Gently I freed = my- 
self from  Bernard’s 
cluteh. 


* All right, Barney,” 


said I, “let us go 
somewhere and have a 
talk. But I’m in 
something of a hurry, 
old fellow. Let’s have 
a ride.” | hailed a 
hansom, asked Barney 


to step in, told the 
driver to put us down 


at the Imperial Club; j 
then sat down beside 
Bernard. “Well, my 


son, tell me about He laid his 
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vourself. Where have been all these years 
now ?” 

Bernard had been looking at me askance, eying my 
rings and chain and diamond pin, my silk hat and 
frock coat; now he leaned forward and rested his 
arms upon the flap. 

“Oh, knocking about the world, Jimmy—knocking 
about. I’ve been. ... Dear Lord, to think of meself 
sittin’ here in one of these yokes at last. Sure, I’ve 
been seein’ meself in one this last fortnight, an’ wish- 
in’ and wishin’—-an’ now, be the King, here I am! 
Well, well.” He turned. *‘ You'll be used to this kind 
of thing yourself, Jimmy, I’m thinkin’ ?” 

“Oh, sometimes, Barney; and always when I meet 
a friend, you know.” 

“To be sure. Just that now. Well, be dam, I’m 
glad to see ye anyway. Often I’ve thought of the ould 
days, Jimmy. Boys, the sport we used to have! D’ye 
mind the mornin’ we greased the step for ould Me- 
Manus, an’ he went head over heels into the sidewalk 
when he was marchin’ to take the air? Haw, haw! 
The spree that was. Dear heavens above! Lord 
knows, I’ve often thought of it in me travels, an’ 
laughed till I’ve cried. Och, the ould days! Never 
was I happier in the world. Sure as life, I wish this 
mortal minute we were both back with ould Me- 
Manus again, just viewin’ life across his bit of a 
counter.” Bernard turned again. “Eh, Jimmy? 
What d’ye say yourself now?” 

I sat smiling. 

“Perhaps I do, Barney—yes, for some things, per- 
haps I do.” 

“ Ay, but not for everything. No. 


you 


Yow’re past all 


that now, Jimmy. It’s a silk hat now, an’ white 
hands, an’ a gold watch chain across ye. Ay.... 


Tell me, Jimmy, is this your every-day rig out, or 
is it your Sunday clothes you’re sportin’ the day?” 





face in his hands, and with that I leaned over and caught him by the arm 
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I laughed outright, 
then waved a hand. 

** See,” I said, 
“everybody wears 
their Sunday clothes 
on week-days in these 
parts, Barney.” 

He nodded, his eyes 
roving the pavements 
right and left. 

“It’s true — Lon- 
don’s a wonderful 
place. Aw, be dam, 
it’s powerful.... 
Divil cares. Sure as 
life, Jimmy, I’m glad 
to see ye again. I am, boy. 





I am so.” 
“The same here, Barney,” I answered, my tongue 


“And you’ve 


itching to try the brogue once more. 
these many 


never heard of me, now, in all 
years?” 

“Well, divil’s the syllable! Arrah, how could I? 
Is it me, that’s been a vagabond upon the face of 
God’s earth? Tut! Sure as day, Jimmy, I’ve been 
put to it sometimes to mind me own name. Lord, 
what I’ve been through! On the docks at Liver- 
pool. Stoker in a big liner. In the stock-yards at 
Chicago. Away up in Klondike, huntin’ for gold in 
the rocks. Cowboyin’ in Texas. In a laundry in 
Frisco. Sweepin’ streets in New York. Lumberin’ 
in Canada. Then, at last, chasin’ the Boers across 
the veldt. .. .” 

It was my turn to stare. What a record was this! 
I was not the only man who had seen and done in the 
world. And what was this about hunting the Boers 
across the veldt? So! I knew now why Bernard 
looked so clean and fresh and smart, why his shoulders 


were so square, his 
‘ eye so steady. My 
heart, so lonely and 


hard, went out to him. 
I could march down Pic- 
cadilly now, with my 
arm through Bernard’s. 
“So you’ve been sol- 
diering in South Afri- 
ea, Barney?” I said. 


“Ay, faith, tryin’ 
me hand. I was :in 
Liverpool when the 


war broke out, an’ sure 
it called me. As well 
be earnin’s five shillin’s 
a day at that as two 
half-crowns at sweep- 
in’ the streets. It’s all 
the same.” 

“Tt’s a good deal 
better, Barney. Look 
here, I’m proud of you. 
There’s no hero to be- 
compared with the man 


that fights for his 
country. ...” 
“Hm! I know.” 


Bernard sat looking at 
his great square hands, 
a bitter smile on his 
face. “Well, if ye 
want to know, Jimmy, 
it’s meself fought for 
me country’s pay—an’ 
it’s meself ‘’d think 
more of me country if 
they’d give it to me.” 
ORY pana ot: 
“ You’re visiting at the 
War Office, Barney?” 

“T am so. I speak 
me mind every mornin’ 
to whoever’ll take me 
card. They’re gettin’ 
shy of me in Pall Mall. 
One of these days I'll 
parry six inches of a 
loaded gas-pipe up me 
sleeve, an’ drop it down 
the area. That ‘ll give 
them proof of who I 
am... . Be the seven 
pipers, Jimmy, I'd like 
to go through the place 
with a loaded Winches- 
ter. ‘We'll pay your 
money,’ says they, 
“when we get proof of 
identity.’ ‘ Here’s proof 
of identity,’ answers I, 
‘here before ye.’ ‘ Ah, 
but we want document- 
ary proof, says the 
white-faced cockneys; 
‘you must wait till 
the company’s  pay- 
lists come from South 
Africa” ‘Ay, an’ 
starve when they’re 
comin’, shouts I, ‘ye 
pack o’ sweeps!’... 
Sure as a gun, Jimmy, 
Tll get that loaded 


























gas-pipe. I’m jumpin’ mad. Forty-seven pounds and 
half a crown they owe me; an’ here am I—” Bernard 
spread empty hands. 

.* You’re stunsped, Barney?” 

“T’m within five shillin’s of that same,” he an- 
swered; and with that the cab stopped at the portals 
of the Imperial. 

All the way up the great hall and up the winding 
stairs and along the gilded corridor, Bernard kept 
silent, his shoulders stiff, neck set, eyes roving from 
side to side. At the entrance to the dining-room he 
stood rigid a minute, staring wide. I took him by 
the arm, led him to a retired corner near the fireplace, 
sat him by a table, and myself took the opposite chair. 
A waiter came bowing. “ This table is taken,” said I; 
then, “ What shall I order, Bernard?” 

Slowly he took his eyes off the waiter’s shirt-front, 
steadily fixed them on me. 

“Ts it eatin’?” he asked. I nodded. ‘“ Aw, any- 
thin’ that’s goin’,’ said Bernard, and turned to an 
inspection of the ad- 
joining tables. 

I ordered something 
substantial and some- 
thing light. 

* And what will you 
drink, Bernard?” 

He looked at me 
again, soberly, wonder- 
ingly. “Is it drink?” 
said he. I _ nodded. 
“Aw, whiskey,” said 
Bernard, and raised his 
eyes to the gilded 
ceiling. 

I tried to make talk, 
but Bernard would not 
talk. When luncheon 
came he drew him- 
self to the edge of his 
chair, waited for me 
to begin, then, with 
many furtive glances 
across the table, ate in 
silence. He seemed 
awkward, constrained. 
I pitied him, felt pity 
for myself. It was re- 
lief to escape at last 
to the gloom of the 
smoking-room and the 
company of its somno- 
lent occupants. Here 
surely Bernard must 
feel at home. I sat 
him on a lounge, gave 
him a cigar and more 


whiskey; tried once 
more to loosen his 
tongue. 


But Bernard would 
not feel at home; his 
tongue _ would not 
loosen. I plied him with 
hints and questions, 
asked for details of 
his career, of his war 
experiences, of his cam- 
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“Good man, Jimmy,” said he, and gripped my hand. 
“Glad to see ye keep your time. ... Huh! London’s 
a great place, Jimmy; the finest city [ ever put foot 
in. The finest women, the finest shops, the best 0’ whis- 
key, the primest horseflesh in the world... . Man, 
Jimmy, if I'd only had that mare in the shafts out wi 
me in the Transvaal, the way I'd have made the Boers 
jump! ... An’ listen, Jimmy. Be the pigs, when the 
War Office pays me that forty-seven pounds an’ half a 
crown we'll just paint London red! We will, Jimmy, 
me son, yourself an’ me... .” 

Like that Bernard rattled on all the way to my 
house in Kensington; in the same strange mood of 
bravado and reckless good humor continued for long 
into the evening. He no more than noticed the staring 
footmen, walked gay and unconcerned through the 
splendors of my rooms, stood chattering before the 
library fire; sat merry as a sand-boy before me in the 
oak supper-room, where [I had ordered dinner to be 
laid. 


He joked and laughed, told the wildest and 





Well, if you must have it,” said Bernard; and sitting 
down tried to tell me about himself. 
But words would not come. He sat stammering and 


mumbling, tongue and thought refusing to run te 


In the middle of a sentence he would pause and 
sit staring at me, or looking at the windows, or wan 
deringly about the room. And | sat pitying him. 
my heart now very warm toward him. He was a good 
fellow. He deserved help. Why should I not brighten 
his days, when brightening meant so much to him, so 
little to me? 

“ Well, never mind, Barney,” said I at last. “ We'll 
talk over your adventures some other time. Tell me, 
what do you mean to do when the War Office pays 
your money ?” ; 

“ Burst most of it, I’m thinkin’.” 

The answer came so pat and so dolefully that | 
could but laugh. But Bernard sat facing me like an 
owl on a branch. 

“ And after that?” said I in a minute. 


gether. 


“Aw, after that is 
the back of beyond. 
Sure, I might never 
see it. Time enough 


to worry” about it 
when it comes.” 

“ That’s true, Barney. 
But suppose the War 
Otlice keeps you wait 
ing till that five shil- 
lings is at the back of 
beyond also? It will 
go, you know—and per 
haps before very long.” 

“Twill. Well, it ’il 


always leave me with 


the loaded gas-pipe.” 

“True again, Bar- 
ney,” said I, laughing. 
“ But loaded gas-pipes, 
like the Welshman’s 
gun, have a trick of 
killing behind them.” 

“They have,” said 
Barney, still most dole- 
fully. “It’s for that 
ld be partial to 
them.” 

He looked at ‘me 
straight. “ Wouldn't 
the world be well rid 


of the like o’ me, Jim- 
my Ross? Who cares 
for me? Not a mortal 
soul on the face of it. 
Not one—’cept—’cept. 

.. Och, it’s like the 
ould mother’s dead by 
this.” 

He laid his face in 
his hands, and with 
that I leaned over and 
caught him by the arm. 
“Look here, Barney,” 
said I, “some one does 
care for you.” 

* Not one—not one.” 

“But one does. I 
know it.” 


paign in Pall Mall; 

even called up again “Who?” he asked, 
the dim days of our raising his face. 
diversions in ould Mce- “Who, then?” 
Manus’s shop; but all “TI do, Barney... . 
without avail. Like Yes, I do. And I’m 
an owl Bernard sat going to prove it. See 
in his corner, biting now.” And leaning 
his cigar, blinking, back, I explained to 
pondering, looking as- I led him to a retired corner by the mantelpiece, sat him by a table, and myself took the opposite chair Bernard what I pro- 
kance among the 

chairs. “Aw,” he 

would say—‘ aw, I did see some fightin’. Naw,” 
he would say, “i niver killed me man.” “Ould Me- 


Manus?” he would mumble. “To be sure he’s dead— 
to be sure he is.” At last, just when I was falling 
upon silence myself, he turned to me, and jerking a 
thumb backward at the scattered chairs, whis- 
pered, “ Tell me, Jimmy, do the lads come here like 
this every day?” 

“ Usually,” I answered. 

* An’ have they nothin’ else to be doin’?” 

“Oh, they’re resting, Barney—and most of them 
are old, you know.” 

“ Ay.” Bernard considered a moment. ‘“ But you’re 
not old, Mr. Ross. Would you be restin’ too?” 

I could only laugh. ‘“ P’ve rested, Barney,” said I, 
rising. ‘“ Come away, my son. We must get to work. 
Now,” said I, when we had reached the pavement, 
“what are you going to do with yourself this after- 
noon?” 

He stood looking at the end of his cigar; then, of a 
sudden, flung it in the gutter and drew a deep breath. 
“ Heavenly hour!” said he, “ but fresh air is glorious. 
Phew! It’s great. ... Aw, Ill tramp about, Mr. 
Ross—I’ll tramp about.” He put out his hand. “I’m 
glad to have met ye, Mr. Ross, an’ I’m thankful for 
your entertainment. Good-by to ye, sir.” 

Then I took him by the collar. 

“Look here, Barney, I want none of your thanks, 
and less of your impudence. I’m Jimmy to you, if 
you please. And it’s not good-by either with 
me. We’ve got something yet to tell each other. 
Tramp about till six o’clock, and then be waiting for 
me at Nelson’s column. I’m going to take you home— 
we'll have a long talk and a bit to eat, and you can 
stay the night. You understand?” 

“T—I do.” Bernard stood looking at my scarf- 
pin. “All right, Jimmy,” said he in a minute. 
“Tl be there. Sure, I may as well see the thing 
through.” 

When I drove up at six o’clock, Bernard was talking 
to the policeman on duty at Trafalgar Square. He 
seemed in high spirits, was clean shaven, wore a 
new red tie, and carried a cane. At sight of me he 
ro hands with the policeman, and dashed into the 
can. 


broadest stories, ate heartily, drank recklessly .. . 
then, sudden as a thunderclap, leaned toward me with 
laughter dead in his staring eyes. 

“ Jimmy—Jimmy,” he whispered, “take me out 0’ 
this! Take me somewhere. Quick, Jimmy, before I 
do somethin’!” 

I understood. I had been expecting this. I rose 
and took Bernard far up along the cool corridors to 
my bachelor den on the third story—a plain, cozy 
little room, where of nights I am used to seek peace— 
there locked the door, flung open the windows, and 
wheeled a chair before the fire. 

“Now, Bernard,” said I, “down you sit, my boy. 
This will suit you, I think.” 

“ Tt—it will, Jimmy.” -He crossed to the window and 
stood by it a while, drawing in deep breaths, then 
came and stood before me. ‘“ Jimmy,” he said, his 
voice plaintive, almost in tears—* Jimmy, look me in 
the face an’ tell me if I am asleep or awake? Am I, 
Jimmy?” 

I laughed. ‘“ You look awake, Barney. Come, sit 
down and tell me what’s wrong.” 

He stood staring at me. “Wrong? Wrong? Lord, 
what isn’t wrong? Me head’s whirlin’» [’m—I’m 
bewildered.” He took me by the collar and shook me. 
“Tell me,” he said, “tell me quick before I go mad. 
Where am I? What’s come to me? Who are ye at 
all, Jimmy Ross, in God’s name?” 

I put Bernard in a chair, helped him to light his old 
black pipe; then, as simply and briefly as I might, told 
him about myself, my career, my wealth, my position, 
my title. He sat hunched before me, his chin in a 
hand, eyes hard on my face, lips tight about his pipe- 
stem. 

“Dear, oh,” said he, when I had finished. “To 
think o’ that.. An’ me never to know, never to have 
heard a word. It’s wonderful.” Suddenly he rose, 
clicked his heels, and gave me the military salute. 
“ My respects, Sir James.” j 

“Thank you, Bernard—but it’s Jimmy to-night, 
my son. Sit down, like a man, and tell me all about 
yourself. It’s your turn now, you know.” 

“ Ah, tell? What have I got to tell ye,- after all 
this? Sure my little doin’s are nothin’ . . . Sir James 
Ross? Sir James—Sir James! It’s astonishin’... . 
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posed doing. I wanted 
a trustworthy man to 
look after some important affairs—to carry confiden- 
tial messages, to make certain inquiries, to collect 
certain moneys. ‘“ You could manage that, Barney?” 
said I, 

“JT—I might.” Astonishment sat big on Bernard’s 
face. ‘‘ But—but—” 

“Work would not be heavy, Barney. You would 
constantly be in direct communicatién with .myself. 
You would be well paid. I think, if you care to ac- 
cept, you would find yourself very comfortable as long 
as you pleased.” 

For a whole minute he sat eying me; then leaning 
toward me he whispered: “Is it true, Jimmy? D’ye 
mean it? Or is it only of a piece with—with—” He 
looked slowly about the room, like one waking from 
a dream. 


“It’s quite true, Barney—quite. See, there’s my 
own hand upon it.” 

He looked at my hand, but did not take it. Pres- 
ently he raised his eyes. “ But—but.... J Aw, I'd 


die dead, Jimmy, if I had to live every day with all 
this grandeur about me. Sure you’d never be askin’ 
me to do that, Jimmy?” 
No; I -would not. 
smile, still it gave me another idea. I 


Bernard’s question made me 
could do 


with a retainer, a faithful body-servant, a man 
whose humors and life would be always at my 
service. 

“Naw. I could never be doin’ that—never. I'd 


choke. I’d go mad. But if so be there was a garret 
somewhere wi’ a bed in it, an’ a back stairs goin’ up 
to it, an’ I had the key of the back door—why, | 
might. . . . Sute, I might.” 

I rose. “Come away, Barney,” said I. Together 
we went up and up, and at last in the very roof found 
a room after Bernard’s heart—plain, cold, bare. 
“Would that keep you alive?” said I, holding high 
the candle by the doorway. 

Bernard walked in, slowly let his eyes wander round 

the walls and back to myself. 
- “It’s nearer heaven, Jimmy, than down bélow,” he 
said; then drew himself erect and once more gave the 
military salute. ‘‘ My respects, Sir James,” said he, 
“an’ you'll be glad to know that the War Office is 
saved.” 
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A GREAT RAILWAY 
THE FRUITFUL WEST 


By 


INCE it is money that talks, and the 
fascinating language of dollars and 


et cents is the true Volapiik of the 


nations, I have had prepared from 
S the annual reports a diagram which 
represents the plump pie of earn- 
ings of the roads comprised in the 
Harriman system during the past 
“six years, and shows how it was cut. 

The gross sum earned during the entire period was 
$972,200,000. Of this, labor got outright for its share 
$379,000,000, or forty per cent., for work in main- 
tenance and operation. For materials there was ex- 
pended $198,000,000, or twenty-one per cent., and it 
is not extravagant to say that ninety per cent. of this 
represents men’s work. Of the tremendous things done 
in the improvement of the plant and service, $15,700,- 
000 worth was paid for out of income, and that was 
two per cent. Interest on the system’s debt called for 
$162,000,000, or seventeen per cent.; $23,000,000 was 
turned into the publie coffers in the way of taxes; the 
stockholders got the little old legal interest of six 
per cent. as a dividend from the investment, and there 
was left $112,600,000 as surplus to provide against 
the current needs. 

So it will be seen that about seventy-five per cent. 
of what the roads took in went in the way of pay-roll 
either to the Harriman employees or the employees of 
other people, to support men, women, and children, and 
that about three per cent. was paid out in taxes. 
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SYSTEMS STUDY OF AGRICULTURE IN 


John Kimberly Mumford 


Now Omaha is a single dot in the expansive map of 
the Western country, and many railroads run to it, 
but caleulation made the other day by the railroad 
editor of a local newspaper shows that eight per cent. 
of the population of the city and its suburbs derive 
their entire livelihoods from the pay-roll of the Union 
Pacig§e alone. Such items as these, big as they seem 
when said slowly, are only drops in a bucket, the con- 
tents of which increase in volume with every dollar 
that is spent in the improvement and extension of 
railroads. 

The work of upbuilding the West is a many-sided 
work. It involves not alone the opening and develop- 
ment of country, but the stimulation of enterprise, the 
provision of work, and the furnishing of men to do it. 
So far as the railroad’s share in this task is concerned 
it does not proceed at haphazard. It is a carefully 
erganized and most thorough system, and a compli- 
eated one withal. The thought and labor of many men 
are devoted to it, for the railroad sees plainly enough 
that no part of its operations is more important. 
There is not a day nor an hour that thousands of men 
—and many women, too-—directly in the employ of the 
road or allied to it by common interests are not busy 
upon some phase of the problem. Its ramifications are 
endless. The State universities and the government 
bureaus are co-operative engines, the seed-men col- 
laborate, the small farmer who, in the solitude of his 
lonely acres, thinks and observes and experiments, has 
found solution for many a difliculty, and added untold 

















One of the Spring Floods which inundated Kansas City 


THE FLOOD OF LAST JUNE COST THE RAILROADS $6,000,000, AND THE UNION 


PACIFIC ENGINEERS ARE NOW AT WORK 


It is plain to any one near to the scene of operations 
that Harriman development in every way means West- 
ern development. Every man from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific coast is in one way or another working for 
Harriman, and that is easy to demonstrate; but every 
man in the region is beginning to see also that Harri- 
man is working for him. It is more patent the more 
men I talk with. The West sees and feels that in the 
railroad system Mr. Harriman is building, more 
bricks are laid upon the pyramid of its own fortunes. 
He has done more in the last nine years than perhaps 
any other man to make it wake up and see what a 
chance it has, and to the men who run his railroads 
there has come a new interest in what they are doing, 
a solidarity and a loyalty which at times seem even 
to surprise themselves. 

When disaster struck San Francisco the entire 
Union Pacifie Railroad, in fact all the railroads in the 
association, were turned over instantly by Mr. Harri- 
man’s telegraphed instructions to the work of succor, 
and an enormous amount of money was expended, 
under his personal supervision, in bringing relief to 
the stricken city, and transporting to safety and com- 
fort, free of cost, the terrorized and hopeless people. 
All other traffic was stopped, and so complete was the 
subjection of the system and its employees to the work 
of the hour that the freight managers in Omaha, find- 
ing a carload of potatoes or other foodstuffs East 
hound, commandeered it promptly, and set it moving 
right-about face for San Francisco. 

This is the sort of thing that has cemented the 
loyalty of the system’s men, a loyalty which is plain 
in all ranks of the employment, lowest as well as 
highest. e 

A taciturn official of the Union Pacific, a man who 
is known far and wide for the paucity of his words, 
said to me the other day: “I don’t know why it is, 
hut I have come to feel that I’d rather be kicked by 
Harriman than praised by any other man I ever 
worked for.” 


ON PLANS TO PREVENT A RECURRENCE 


dollars thereby, in many eases, to the annual income 
of the West. 

It is to be regretted that even now, in the time when 
it would seem to be the duty of every man to lay aside 
old prejudice and put his shoulder to the wheel for the 
common good, there are men—and men, too, whose 
hope of prosperity is knit up with Western develop- 
ment—who nurse the ancient prejudice against rail- 
roads; and will not lend their small assistance to the 
thousand and one progressive things that the Union 
Pacific has undertaken to do at tremendous expense 
to itself, for fear that, sooner or later, the road may 
get its money back in the way of business. They are 
trying to do the business of to-day in the manner of 
yesterday. 

Nevertheless, there is and always has been manifest 
through this part of the country a disposition to apply 
to the railroad in the hour of need. It has been, to 
the growing population, a good deal like a big brother. 
They apply to it for money to conduct a test or publish 
a truth, for trains to transport new stock, new seeds, 
new ideas—or rather they did before the law said 
they shouldn’t. It is one of the strange contradic- 
tions that when the railroads are compelled by 
statutes which popular legislatures have enacted to 
refrain from the giving of passes and rebates, the 
people who have been most clamorous for the passage 
of restrictive laws are the first to feel aggrieved, and 
raise a howl. It is a revelation of how far we have 
gone in duplicity and_ self-seeking to see these 
“criminal corporations” trying to be good, to obey 
the plain law of the land, and the self-righteous 
citizen endeavoring to induce them to break it for his 
benefit by any and every possible subterfuge. 

In the offices of the Union Pacific in Omaha there 
are glass cabinets reaching to the ceiling filled with 
many specimens of grain, and farm-bred men in the 
departments who are paid to know agriculture from 
its erudest beginnings down to the scientific soil dis- 
covery of yesterday. They know the silts and loams 
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and silicates and clay deposits of the whole vast terri- 
tory. It is the new agriculture they are studying, in 
the hope of increasing the productivity of Western 
farms. Of course the motive is to make new tonnage 
for the railroads. If it didn’t do that ultimately the 
railroad could not as a business institution afford to 
spend a dollar on it. But the fact remains that the 
multitude prospers thereby, and the mutuality of all 
interests concerned is as certain as the day of judg- 
ment. 

These agricultural experts in the railroad offices 
will select from their cases samples of the wheat or 
corn that will thrive best in a given locality. They 
are wise in the causes of blight, and how to prevent 
it; they have understudies whose business it is to 
know everything knowable about the breed, feeding, 
and diseases of farm animals. The whole thing illus- 
trates the difference between Eastern and Western 
railroading. It is amusing to think what a sinecure 
one of these alfalfa professors would have in the 
employ of the Pennsylvania or the New York and 
New Haven. 

The improvement of farming methods which the 
West so sadly needs is as important to the future 
of railroads as the opening of new territory, and more 
so, for in the laziness and slovenliness and selfishness 
of many Western farmers—and in fairness it should 
be said that much of this is due to dearth of com- 
petent labor—is a peril greater than that of war. 
When James J. Hill inveighed against this thing, I 
thought he was “scolding,” as he had promised to do, 
but he was right and doubly right. Coming from the 
hills of the Hudson, where manure costs $3 a eart- 
load, and from New York, where the scrapings of the 
city stables—half straw as they are—are saved with 
miserly care and sent in train-loads to the farming 
districts of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
at a price that is large and largely profit, it is some- 
thing of a shock to come into the “ great agricultural 
States of the West,” the “ granary of the world,” about 
which your Nebraska orator so proudly declaims, and 
find the farmers everywhere, when the barn-yard will 
hold no more, carting the accumulated manure of a 
year or two down into a hollow at the back of a farm 
and dumping it, to get it out of the way, and yet the 
average value per acre of the State’s farm products 
is only $10.43. 

I asked the owner of 800 noble acres why in the 
name of fair play they didn’t put it on the land. 

“Why should we?” he replied. ‘The soil is rich 
enough. It doesn’t need manuring.” 

In the stockyards of Omaha, where all the big pack- 
ing companies have plants, and where thousands upon 
thousands of animals are herded, there are mountains 
of black manure, and men are paid for its removal. 
Anybody who had it in the East would turn it into a 
fortune in five years. But here— I asked a man in 
the Omaha yards if this manure was disposed of to 
the farmers. 

He repeated, “To the farmers? What for?” 

When I told him he laughed as a man laughs at one 
of cracked wit. And so the “ Bounding West,” or at 
least a great part of it, robs posterity, and bounds on 
through a fool’s paradise to the day of bitter regret. 

Against this, and all other forms of agricultural 
stupidity and misconduct, the railroad wages cease- 
less war. Gradually, very gradually, it is bringing 
the reign of sense. In the agricultural headquarters 
of the Union Pacific I talked about these things with 
the presiding genius. 

“Tt isn’t only throwing away the manure,” he said. 
“Tt isn’t only the planting of the same crop twenty 
or thirty years at a stretch without any respite. It’s 
everything. Back East ’”’—all the West says “ Back 
East ”*—“ we always put ‘he plough into a lumber 
wagon and ran it into the barn for fear of a night’s 
rain. There are farmers in this Western country, 
plenty of them, who will leave the best $700 machine 
that the International Harvester Company turns out 
standing outdoors the year round. They know better, 
but the trouble is that nature has done too much, and 
they think that the riches of the soil, if not inex- 
haustible, will at least last out their time. What we 
are trying to do, and what the agricultural colleges 
are trying to do, is to bring them to their senses be- 
fore it is too late, and before the lands in Western 
States begin to sell, as those in some parts of the 
East do now, for $20 an acre or so with the buildings 
thrown in.” 

He was right. Journeying through Nebraska I saw 
fields from which the crops had been gathered, and in 
the middle of them, exposed to every vagary of the 
weather, and depreciating in value every day, the 
machines which had done the harvesting. 

But there are signs in many directions that these 
combined efforts of railroads, Federal government, 
newspapers, and sensible men, all working to a com- 
mon end, are bearing fruit. From government crop re- 
ports, taking the acreage of different crops and the 
revenue therefrom in the five years preceding this, I 
find that the average yield per acre of farm land in 
the seventeen States and Territories into which the 
Union Pacific penetrates rose from $11.25 in 1902 to 
$12.08 in 1907. It was a little margin, only seventy- 
three cents to each acre, not enough to buy a re- 
spectable luncheon, but it made a difference of $192,- 
000,000 in actual cash received from a single year’s 
product, and it is the thought of how much more 
might be done that makes the sane man’s gorge rise, 














and keeps the agricultural experts of the Union Pacific 
hammering away. 

One day a miller from Dawson County, Nebraska, 
walked inte the Union Pacific offices in Omaha. The 
wheat in his county, he said, had been inbred so long 
it was next to worthless, but the farmers wouldn’t go 
to the trouble to change it. 

“T’ve got track of some Turkey Red wheat up in 
Dakota,” he said, “that I think will do well here. 
If it does it will raise the price of their output fifty 
per cent. This is a business proposition with me. 
What I want to know is, if I’ll go up there and buy 

















The Grapes of the Roque Rim Valley 


some of it and give it to them, and run the risk of 
getting my money back, will you transport it?” 

“We certainly will,’ said the railroad, contem- 
plating the hauling of a few experimental bushels. 

In about two weeks the miller came back. 

“T got the wheat,” said he. 

“How much is there of it?” 

“Ten carloads,” was the grand reply. 

“By a strong effort,’ said the railroad man, “1 
managed to stay on my chair.” But the Union Pacific 
carried the grain and looked pleasant. They all 
builded better than they knew. It made the country. 
To-day it is the most productive grain-growing dis- 
trict of its size on earth. The mere haul of its share 
of Dawson’s two million and odd bushels every year 
has paid the Union Pacific over and over the sum of 
the freight bill. The miller got back his venture 
many fold, and the farmers of Dawson are rich. 

There was a time when the corn in Nebraska only 
half ripened. Its period of maturity was too long. The 
rains interfered with the planting, the hot season of 
summer baked the pollen and blocked the fertilization 
of the ear, and the frosts of September nipped it be- 
fore it had time to fill. The Union Pacific ran “ Seed 
Corn Specials” to every town on its connection— 
trains loaded with good corn for enlightenment and 
bad corn as a horrible example, with agricultural col- 
lege professors and with a few hard-headed farmers 
to drive home the truth. The dates of advent were 
liberally advertised ahead. If the crowd of soil-tillers 
that came was too big for the cars, the educational 
session was transferred to the town hall, and there 
experts lectured on the way to select seed, and on 
everything else connected with corn. To-day a great 
part of the corn of Nebraska which once passed as 
No. 3 was pulled up to No. 2, with a corresponding 
increase in price. Where a few years ago it took four 
months and a half to ripen corn, it is now done in 
eighty-five or ninety days on the average, and has been 
gotten down as low as fifty-five days in experiment. 
The improvement in the quality of the corn is as plain 
as the improvement in Western horses, which the 
importation of fine stock has brought about. The 
plains pony has given way to the sturdy light draught- 
horse, and Eastern dealers come out here to ship them 
away in carloads. 

In the same way the railroad has helped in the 
- search for the causes of hog cholera and the way to 
prevent it. If a hog-raiser discovers a valuable truth 
he goes around and tells it to the railroad, and it has 
been the custom of the company to send him out to 
tell it to every farmer on the line. Not so many years 
ago in Nebraska and Iowa it was commonplace for 
a hog-farmer to see two thousand of his beasts keel 
over dead in a Cay; now the mortality has been re- 
duced until it is far below two per cent. Similar re- 
sults have been brought about in improvement of the 
breed of cattle. The beef animal of to-day is far ahead 
of the old-time long-horn. The manner in which the 
Union Pacific cares for the feeding of animals en route 
to the packing centres adds more than can easily be 
believed to the gross value of the meat output to the 
Western herders and grazers. 

At Valley, just outside of Omaha, is one of the 
company’s feeding stations. There are 3250 acres of 
grass and clover, stretching three miles along the 
Platte River, divided into thirty-eight fields. There 
are sheep-barns that will hold 15,000 animals.~ There 
are fifteen deep wells, and ample clipping and shearing 
facilities. Altogether, this outfit involves an invest- 
ment of $400,000, and it adds four pounds, or about 
sixteen cents, to the value per head of each beast fed. 
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The law requires a five-hours feeding. Every animal 
unshipped here by the Union Pacific gets from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours, and it costs the shippers a 
cent and a half. 

Oranges in California, muskmelons, walnuts, apri- 
cots, grapes, figs, almonds, olives—the railroad has 
conducted a costly educational campaign in behalf of 
all of them, and carried the huge and growing tonnage 
of their groves and vineyards eastward. The apple and 
pear and plum and berry growers of Oregon, Idaho, 
and Washington get its literature, and their product 
lrings them a thousand dollars or more to the acre 
in the markets of the East, and is sold before it is 
picked. It is no partisan statement to say that the 
vast and growing fruit business of the Northwest has 
heen made possible only by good service in delivery. 
The railroad has issued exhaustive pamphlets on the 
way to make good roads, and the effect is plain about 
the centres of agricultural population in every Western 
State. It has published endless matter about the 
virtues of alfalfa, the introduction and growth of 
which has meant millions of dollars to the Western 
farmer, and the use of which as pasture is the chief 
agent in the prevention of hog cholera. Books, books, 
books! The railroad prints no end of them. Its 
photographers are always on wing, making pictures of 
everything, for the passenger as well as the coloniza- 
tion department, and the campaigning is incessant. 

One of the most important problems, however, in 
this country of vast distances is what may be called 
the social one, although it is an economic problem as 
well. People are too far apart for comfort. They 
are too far from the markets in which they must buy 
their supplies and sell a large part of their products. 
It is a land of through trains, and far horizons, and 
neighbors wide apart. This has been one of the chief 
obstacles to colonization. The manner in which Mr. 
Harriman has overcome it is only another of the in- 
numerable indications of how thoroughly his mind is 
fixed upon the solution of the Western problems. 
Travelling in Europe, four years ago, he saw an un- 
usual type of gasoline motor-car. Within a few days 
of his return he had set the engineers of the system 
at work to devise a car upon the same principle to 
meet the needs of local travel. There is no more hand- 
some or effective conveyance, railroad or otherwise, in 
America to-day than the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific motor-cars. A separate company has been 
organized to manufacture them, and even to sell them 
to other roads, and their use on the Harriman lines 
is being extended daily. In appearance they are singu- 
lar,—long as an ordinary day coach, sharp-prowed, 
and round of stern like a torpedo-boat, equipped with 
every form of convenience, easier than a Pullman to 
ride in, and capable of a speed equal to that of the 
fastest express train. The sharp prow serves as a snow- 
plough in winter, and these cars will travel through 
a three-foot drift. They carry a trailer for freight and 
baggage and mail, and trains so made up are run for a 
distance of from thirty to seventy-five miles out of 
the chief centres of population on the system, and are 
growing every day in popularity, to such an extent 


The latest agricultural scheme of the Union Pacific 
is to send an expert to take up land in the Southwest, 
where there is little rain, to live there and work 
there, and initiate the incoming settlers into the mys 
teries of “ dry farming.” It wiil cost some thousands 
of dollars every year, but it will bring back wide areas, 
cursed by semi-aridity, to the fertile state that was 
theirs in the morning of the world. 

There is a new magic in the West now, of which the 
East has only a vague conception, and they call it 
irrigation. It was only yesterday that in the school 
geographies a stippl.d nimbus spread over Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and parts of Texas, Oregon, California, and 
Idaho. It looked just as Sahara did on the map of 
Africa, and in the minds of even the wisest men the 
Territories had about an equal value. For ages the 
mountain ranges have taken toll of the clouds that 
passed over their summits and sent their waters down 
in torrents to the Pacific, while the wind, stripped of 
its moisture, swept on dry and burning, over the 
plains, where the soil withered and scorched for the 
lack of it. 

The government, in one of the most extraordinary 
schemes of internal development ever witnessed, is 
taking the water from the river channels and dis- 
tributing it over these millions of acres. It is an old, 
old resource. The Persians did it; before them, As- 
syria and Babylonia; before them, the early Chinese. 
Even back of all that, ages before recorded history be- 
gan, the primitive races of America and Mexico, whose 
mighty relics still linger to vex the archeologist, irri- 
gated the very districts where now again, after the 
lapse of thousands of years, this republic is spending 
millions to wake the sleeping soil to life. In Arizona 
even yet remain the irrigation dams and ditches by 
which the lost races of prehistoric time made that sun- 
baked territory a garden. 

There are twenty-five of these projects, in fourteen 
States and two Territories, on which the United 
States government is distributing a million a month. 
The work is being crowded forward by night and by 
day, for it is not a political job. It is a business 
proposition, and the cost of it the settler on the re- 
claimed land pays back to the’ government. Business 
men are running it, and the result has been a revela- 
tion of what a business administration can do for the 
people when the politician and the agitator cannot 
get their meddlesome and prehensile fingers into the 
pie. 

In addition to the projects already under way, which 
are restoring 1,598,000 acres of land to fabulous fer- 
tility for the settler, there are twenty-five others 
planned which will add four million acres to the total. 
The wealth of production that springs up at the touch 
of water from these soils, which for centuries have been 
gathering the elements of production, recalls the 
glamour of the East, which made roses bloom at a 
breath. In a year the desert, where the coyote has 
made his lonely home among the sage-brush, is made 
to bring. forth harvests such as the poor Atlantic 
coast farmer dreams of but never sees. Prosperous 

















Picking Pears in the Roque River Valley of Southern Oregon 


that the number of them employed has constantly to 
be increased. Ultimately they will take the farmer’s 
small products—milk, vegetables, and eggs—into the 
market before daybreak, and give city people fresh 
things to eat for breakfast. They will carry the 
farmer and his wife into town for their shopping, and 
deliver merchandise at their door on the same day. 
Again, they will serve the purpose of the steam 
“special train,” saving time, money, and _ incon- 
venience. 

These cars, the outgrowth of an idea picked up in 
the course of a pleasure trip, will eventually simplify 
and multiply the volume of business to and fro all 
over the West, and bring people closer together in 
social intercourse, and that is what the West needs 
as much as it does anything else. 
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towns spring into being as swiftly as Gary did at the 
alchemic touch of the Steel Trust. 

And what has all this to do with Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific and the far-reaching plans of Harri- 
man the Builder? Merely this: That of all the gov- 
ernment irrigation projects now operated or in con- 
templation, sixty per cent. are on the lines of the 
Harriman system, as far north as Washington and 
as far south as eastern Texas. Is it any wonder 
they are double-tracking the Union Pacific and laying 
new lines, and drawing plans, and breaking ground for 
yet other new lines in the track of the Reclamation 
Bureau’s engineers? 

The railroad’s task is to take in the settlers as it has 
always done. By and by it will have freights to haul. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK.—VI. 


JACK SHOWS BILL THAT A VICE-PRESIDENT IS NOT AN “ALSO RAN” 
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The “ Niagara” and the British Battleship “‘ Agamemnon” caught in a Gale in June, 1858, during the Second Attempt to lay the Atlantic Cable 
FROM A WOOD-CUT PUBLISHED IN THE ISSUE OF “ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” FOR AUGUST 14, 1858 
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AIDE-DE-CAMP TO NAPOLEON; EXILE; AMERICAN GENERAL; MINISTER OF WAR OF FRANCE 
By Brigadier-General William H. Carter, U.S.A. 










SASK GoVERY student of American history 
COR is more or less familiar with the 

‘ (fi, services of Chevalier du Portail and 

the small group of educated French 
officers who, with Lafayette, ten- 
dered tueir services to the Colonies 
during the Revolution, and who 
ee comprised quite all the scientific 
~~ military engineers of that moment- 
Washington held their services in high 






ous struggle. 
appreciation, and it was from their ranks that he 
selected Major L’Enfant to prepare the plans for the 
capital city which will stand for all time as the great- 
est possible monument to his engineering skill and 


artistic ability. Following close upon the struggle 
for liberty on this continent began the rumblings of 
discontent in France, succeeded by years of warfare, 
which caused Napoleon to be recognized as the master 
of his art, and his officers to be esteemed as the most 
accomplished of their generation. 

It was in straining every nerve to combat the 
French on land and sea that the British entered upon 
a line of conduct which made a second war on the 
American continent inevitable. Then it was realized 
too late by Americans how completely they had for- 
gotten or ignored the serious warnings of Washington, 
and with shame they saw their unprotected coasts 
ravaged, and their capital laid waste by the sword 
and torch of the enemy. 

Rankling with this national disgrace, Congress, by a 
joint resolution in 1816, authorized the President. to 
secure the services of a skilful engineer to assist the 
Sorps of Engineers, then in its infancy, but since be- 
come famous in an army whose professional ability 
has always been rated as of the highest. The Amer- 
ican representative in Paris looked over the field of 
high-class officers rendered available for employment 
through the final downfall of Napoleon, and fortu- 
nately encountered General Sithon Bernard at a mo- 
ment when he had been warned by the Minister of 
War, Clarke, that regard for his personal safety de- 
manded that. he, Bernard, should retire from France 
without delay. Bernard’s reputation as a military 
engineer was of so high an order that his services 
were eagerly sought by several European governments, 
and most flattering offers were tendered to him, all of 
which he declined in order to follow the examples of 


Lafayette, Rochambeau, and those other gallant 
Frenchmen who so generously crossed the seas to aid 
in the struggle for independence. The life story of 
this modest and unassuming French gentleman, whose 
services to France and America were of the highest 
character, reads like a veritable romance. 

General Bernard was born at Dole, France, April 
28, 1779. He was educated at the Polytechnic School, 
and entered the French Engineers when all Europe 
was an armed camp. He was present at and led the 
assault upon Ivrea in 1800, being at that time just 
twenty-one years of age. The Napoleonic era was 
filled with strenuous life for the men with the colors, 
and the young engineer participated in many stirring 
campaigns, winning always the highest commendations 
of. his superior oflicers. During the terrible siege of 
Torgau, notwithstanding his comparative youth, he 
superintended the defences for three months. 

In his memoirs, Bourrienne, at one time private 
secretary of Napoleon, says of Bernard: “ At the com- 
mencement of the campaign of Austerlitz a circum- 
stance occurred from which is to be dated the future 
of a very meritorious man. While the Emperor was 
at Strasburg he asked General Marescot, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the engineers, whether’ he could 
recommend from his corps a brave, prudent, and 
intelligent young officer, capable of being intrusted 
with an important reconnoitring mission. The officer 
selected by General Marescot was a captain in the 
Engineers, named Bernard, who had been educated in 
the Polytechnic School. He set off on his mission, 
alvanced almost to Vienna, and returned to the head- 
quarters of the Emperor at the capitulation of Ulm. 
Bonaparte interrogated him himself, and was well 
satisfied with his replies; but, not content with an- 
swering verbally the questions put by Napoleon, Cap- 
tain Bernard had drawn up a report of what he had 
observed, and the different routes which might be 
taken. Among other things he observed that it would 
be a great advantage to direct the whole army upon 
Vienna, without regard to the fortified places; for 
that, once master of the capital of Austria, the Em- 
peror might dictate laws to all the Austrian monarchy. 

“T was present,” said Rapp (then and for a long 
time previously one of Napoleon’s aides) to me, “ at 
this) young officer’s interview with the Emperor. 
After reading the report, would you believe that the 
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Emperor flew into a furious passion? ‘ How!’ cried 
he. ‘ You are very bold, very presumptuous! A young 
officer to take the liberty of tracing out a plan of 
campaign for me! Begone, and await my orders.’ ” 

“Rapp told me that as soon as the young officer 
had left, the Emperor all at once changed his tone. 
‘ That,’ said he, ‘is a clever young man; he has taken 
a proper view of things. I shall not expose him to the 
chances of being shot. Perhaps I shall some time 
want his services. Tell Berthier to dispatch an order 
for his departure for Illyria.’ 

“This order was dispatched, and Captain Bernard, 
who, like his comrades, was ardently looking forward 
to the approaching campaign, regarded as a punish- 
ment what was, on the Kmperor’s part, a precaution 
to preserve a young man whose merit he appreciated. 
At the close of the campaign, when the Emperor pro- 
moted those who had _ distinguished themselves, 
Bernard, who was thought to be in disgrace, was not 
included in Berthier’s list among the captains of engi- 
neers whom he commended to the rank of Chef de 
Bataillon; but Napoleon himself inscribed Bernard’s 
name above all the rest. However, the Emperor for- 
got him for some time; and it was only an accidental 
circumstance that brought him to his recollection. |! 
never had any personal acquaintance with Bernard, 
but I learned from Rapp how he afterwards became his 
colleague as aide-de-camp to the Emperor, a circum- 
stance which I shall now relate, though it refers to a 
later period. 

“ Before the Emperor left Paris for the campaign 
of 1812, he wished to gain precise information respect- 
ing Ragusa and Illyria. He sent for Marmont, but 
was not satisfied with his answers. He then interro- 
gated several other generals, but the result of. his in- 
quiries always .was: ‘ This is all very well, but it is 
not what I want. I do not know Ragusa.’ He then 
sent for General De Jean, who had succeeded Marescot 
as first inspector of Engineers. ‘Have you any one 
among your officers,’ he asked, ‘who is well ac- 
quainted with Ragusa?’ 

“De Jean, after a little reflection, replied, * Sire, 
there is a Chef de Bataillon who has been a long time 
forgotten, but who knows Illyria perfectly.” ‘ What’s 
his name?’ ‘Bernard.’ ‘Ah, stop—Bernard! [I re- 
member that name. Where is he?’ ‘At Antwerp, 

(Continued on page 32.) 





Finance 


A REMARKABLE MONEY MARKET 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


. ABIT has so accustomed the average 
SONG man to look for * tight money * in 
the fall of the year, especially at 
New York, that he regards the oe- 
currence as wholly normal and _ in- 
es evitable. Under our banking laws, 
Q ex 16 ) ex which permit the redeposit of part 
z= © : Wa of the reserves of country banks in 
BUXSEY the institutions of the reserve cities 
and the redeposit of part of the reserves of banks in 
the reserve cities in the institutions of the central 
reserve cities, the inclination of the banker of the in- 
terior, whenever his funds accumulate, is to send 
some portion of them to the banks of the reserve and 
central reserve cities to find employment. In conse- 
quence, at certain times, notably during the first few 
months of the year, the banks of the larger centres 
either greatly expand their loans or experience a con- 
yestion of funds. Then in the autumn, when the farm- 
ers need currency with which to pay the labor they 
employ in the harvest fields and for other purposes 
in connection with the harvests, the reverse movement 
occurs, and the banks of the interior draw down their 
balances at the institutions in the larger centres. If, 
meantime, the banks at the larger centres have loaned 
out their surplus funds, there is sufficient competition 
for money to advance interest rates more or less, ac- 
cording to the supply of available funds and_ the 
strength of the demand. One thing always is certain: 
no matter what the cost in interest rates may be to 
the borrower in the big cities, the farmer must have 
the money he needs, A similar increase in the demand 
for money at the crop-moving period is one of the 
phenomena of the financial markets in every civilized 
country, although in other countries than the United 
States the strain on the financial centres is mitigated 
by different and better systems of banking. 

It was reported recently that a New York bank 
was asked by one of its country correspondents wheth- 
er, this fall, any difficulty need be apprehended in 
securing from New York the balances at the credit of 
interior institutions should those balances be needed, 
and whether the New York banks, and that bank in 
particular, had taken any steps te provide for the fall 
needs of interior correspondents by taking advantage 
of the operation of the new emergency currency law. 
From about the middle of July until the middle of 
August many of the leading institutions at New York 
refrained from making time loans, preferring to use 
surplus funds in the eall-money market, or not at 
all, in the expectation that as fall approached time- 
money rates would harden materially. And only a 
couple of months ago many people in the financial 
community of more or less experience expected mod- 
erately high money rates at New York during the last 
four months of the present year. Even now a few 
continue to predict “ tight money.” 

It is easy, of course, to say that the judgments and 
opinions exhibited or expressed in these cases result 
cither from ignorance of facts or inability to forecast 
the general trend of affairs in the money markets. 
There is little excuse for the crass stupidity shown 
by the country banker referred to, Certainly the New 
York banks that refrained from making time loans 
for a month have paid the penalty of mistaken judg- 
ment ‘in lost profits. And the ast-named class in the 
community, whether they be business men who have 
determined their borrowings upon their opinion as to 
the probable course of money rates, or investors and 
speculators who have based their judgment of the 
course of security prices upon the same consideration, 
have found the outcome unprofitable. But foresight 
or “vision” does not reside natively in the mind of 
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the average-man, and for that reason it is the highest 
priced commodity in the markets. 

lt was only to those who had “ vision” combined 
with an intimate knowledge of the workings of the 
natural laws that govern fluctuations in trade and 
the movements of money that the present situation 
could have been dreamed of a year ago, or even, for 
that matter, six or eight months ago. Of course most 
well-informed people in the financial community un- 
derstood thoroughly that contraction in trade would 
release large amounts of capital and produce monetary 
conditions which, compared with those of the past few 
years, would be easy. But that capital would remain 
idle for eight months and funds would continue to 
pile up in all the financial centres of the world, so 
that the condition of plethora would be most pro- 
nounced at the beginning of the fall crop - moving 
period, was almost unbelievable; and no one could 
properly be blamed for scepticism as to a great abun- 
dance of funds and very low interest rates during the 
last three or four months of the year. 

Yet not only an abundance of money, but a veritable 
plethora or congestion exists in all markets, and 
interest rates are to all intents and purposes as low 
as at any time in history. At the opening of the 
month of September, time-money rates at New York 
ranged from two per cent. to three and a half per cent., 
which is almost exactly the range at the correspond- 
ing period in 1894 after the panie of 1893, and it 
parallels the range in September, 1904, after the panic 
of 1903. Up to the first few days of September, this 
year, the demand for currency from the interior was 
sluggish in the extreme, partly, no doubt, due to the 
fact that the banks of the West and the South have 
retained a considerable portion of the money they re- 
ceived during the panic last year, and find no occasion, 
under present financial conditions, to call on their 
New York correspondents for their balances. The de- 
mand has been so feeble as to cause hardly a ripple 
in the New York money market. The complete ex- 
hibit of the New York banks as of Saturday, August 
29, showed eash on hand of $517,741,900, which is 
the largest amount on record. Furthermore; the total 
surplus of all the New York banks was $84,416,895, 
which is truly remarkable, in view of the fact that 
the absorption of cash by the trust companies, to com- 
ply with the law requiring larger reserves, has been 
going on while this surplus has been growing. 

This would be a sufficiently remarkable phenomenon 
if it were confined to New York. But similar condi- 
tions are found in all of the great financial centres 
abroad. The Bank of England held more gold at the 
end of August than in any other corresponding period 
in the past twelve years, while the banks of Germany 
and France in the last week of August reported the 
largest gold holdings in their history. Discount rates 
on all of the European markets have been falling con- 
tinuously this year, as cash flowed into the great 
central banks and eapital remained idle. The ac- 
cumulation of gold in all of the monetary centres of 
the world is due to two causes—the first and most 
immediately important being the reaction in trade, and 
the other the continuous outpour from the mines of 
South Africa, the production in the Transvaal each 
month breaking all records. 

Here is a world-wide situation that is bound to 
have a profound effect upon every kind of industrial 
activity in civilized countries. The panic of last year 
was primarily a disturbance of the money markets of 
the world, and it had been brewing, not for a few 
months, but for nearly two years. Overspeculation 
had so greatly inflated values that the credit structure 
could not contain all of them, and the structure col- 
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lapsed. Now the wreckage has been cleared away, the 
structure rebuilt on a broader foundation, and, with 
a capacity greatly increased by the building of a 
larger structure, with additional gold as the new ma- 
terial for it. So far as the money markets of the 
world control either prosperity or adversity—and they 
usually are the most important factor—the world is 
ready to-day for a new outburst of activity in trade, 
and even in speculation, eclipsing any preceding period. 

One way in which “easy money ” operates to pro- 
mote recovery from depression may be seen in the 
present market for commercial paper at New York 
and elsewhere. All the good paper that comes on the 
market is rapidly absorbed by the banks, because they 
cannot afford to allow their deposits to remain un- 
used. In consequence the merchant figures that his 
borrowings cost him less, and that he can therefore 
afford to undertake new business on a smaller margin 
of profit or at lower prices than would otherwise be 
the case. The utter absence of money-market dis- 
turbance also, by itself, tends to promote confidence. 
Another important effect of “easy money” has re- 
cently been witnessed in the bond market at New 


York. Dealers in bonds have called the market “ su- 
perb.” The explanation is quite as simple as is the 


statement regarding the effect on business generally. 
Capital must find employment in some way that yields 
«a profit, and with money rates extraordinarily easy 
both institutions and individuals have been seeking 
investments in bonds that yield larger returns than 
can be obtained from mereantile borrowers. 

There is still another effect, evidence of which is 
very pronounced. It is that very low money rates, 
more perhaps than any other one factor, tend to pro- 
mote speculation in stocks. Part of such a specula- 
tion must be considered legitimate, because it means 
merely a readjustment of values to conform to the 
prevailing level of interest rates. It was “ yision,” 
with regard to the probable development of present 
monetary conditions. that undoubtedly influenced the 
larger capitalists and banking interests early this year 
to take a pronounced position on the side of rising 
prices in the stock market; and as the months have 
passed since then, and their judgment has been found 
to be correct, they have ventured farther and farther 
in the direction of higher prices. It would take a 
bold man to say that the end had come in this process 
of discounting in the stock market the return of 
prosperity. Certainly, so far as monetary conditions 
are concerned, the immediate prospect does not war- 
rant any great expectation of a restriction of activity 
in that direction. 

Incidentally, with regard to the monetary situation 
of this country in its relation to the rest of the world, 
an important consideration must be that the United 
States has already piled up, through a large excess of 
exports over imports accruing during the present cal- 
endar year, an enormous total of credits abroad. 
These credits may remain abroad until such time as 
returning prosperity here, or the needs of our finan- 
ciers, may bring them back. The immediate prospect 
is, however, that some of them will be forced back to 
this country within a few weeks in the shape of gold 
imports. The potential situation thus created gives 
to the United States a commanding position in the 
international exchange markets this fall, and makes 
“tight money ” in any real sense practically out of 
the question 

The incitement furnished by such monetary condi- 
tions to expansion of trade and pronounced specula- 
tion probably needs only such a reassurance to con- 
fidence as the election of Mr. Taft to the Presidency 
would give to develop into a compelling force. 





THIS LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from page 25.) 

No parson in the pulpit urges upon his flock the free- 
dom and blessings of salvation more strenuously than 
the Harriman railroads herald the wonders of irriga- 
tion and the bounty of the land reclaimed. What the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific have expended in 
printer’s ink alone would be riches beyond the dreams 
of many men, There are bales and bales of pamphlets, 
no two alike, telling the story. Thousands of pictures 
of the harvest in fields and orchard, where but a 
little while ago was a grim, level waste that knew no 
edible thing and no living soul. By the time the 
Panama Canal. floats the world’s fleets between the 
oceans there will be millions more of people, at the 
present rate * immigration, living in plenty and in 
peace in the * Great American Desert.” 

But there are many phases of the water problem, 
and the Union Pacifie gets its share of them all. In 
1906 the California Development Company, which had 
started out as an independent concern, but in its 
operations had eome to the end of its rope and ap- 
pealed to the Harriman lines for assistance, turned 
loose a little trickle from the Colorado’ River, in 
southern California, into an ancient bed. Neglected 
for a time, the leak grew, until a torrent was pouring 
through the break, and a sea spread out over four hun- 
dred square miles of territory. Mines, farms, and vil- 
lages awaited annihilation. The story of the Salton 
Sea was the news of the hour. Half a dozen times the 
Development Company and the government tried in 
vain to close the gap, and then the call for help came 
from Washington to the Southern Pacific offices in 
New York, 

Just as he had bridged Salt Lake, just as he had 
mastered, at a cost of millions, the treacherous bottom 


underlying the Lane Cut-off beyond Omaha, just as he 
had clipped the top off the Rockies, just as he does 
everything that he turns his hand to, Mr. Harriman 
began, within a few hours, pounding piles into the 
break, and hurling rocks and earth after them. An 
army of men, a flock of locomotives, end a swarm of 
ears rushed materials thither. In fifteen days from 
the date of the order the Colorado was tamed and 
murmuring along peacefully in its proper channel. 
What a fortnight’s work it was! In that eventful two 
weeks the railroad men had built 2250 feet of dam, 
into which had gone 80,000 cubic yards of gravel, and 
2,250,000 yards of earth. They had made thirteen 
and a half miles of levee, which required 1,200,000 
yards of material. To handle it all seventeen miles 
of standard-gauge railway was built, and all told the 
bill that the Southern Pacific O.K.’d for the job was 
$3,152,920,22. 

But the Imperial Valley which was thus preserved 
from destruction sent to market this year over six 
million cantaloupes, and that was only one item. 
There is coming a time when the Imperial Valley 
will have well paid its doctor's bill. 

In most places the trouble with the West is that 
it has too little water, but when there is too much 
it is very much too much, Where the Kansas River 
rolls into the Missouri has been a danger spot for 
years, and now, having tamed the Colorado and blotted 
out. the Salton Sea, the Harriman machine is pre- 
paring to put “ Floods in Kansas” on the list of 
obsolete headlines. 

In the spring, when the snow waters come down the 
Missouri, and all the tributaries of the Kansas are 
torrents from the rains, the whole country along the 
lesser streams is flooded, and the backwater reaches 
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to the foothills. Kansas City’s railroad and shipping 
section is under water, miles of track are uptorn, and 
the surging flood rolls over the girders of the steel 
railroad bridges with such fierceness that trains of 
loaded coal-cars have to be run out to hold them 
down. The waters from 81,000 square miles of country 
and the drainings of towns and farms pour down 
through a channel narrowed by the encroachments of 
municipalities and farmers alike in their effort to 
make new land. In 1904, 1907, and again in the 
spring of the present year, a good part of Kansas City 
went to business in boats, and another good part didn’t 
go at all, for business was at a standstill. The 
floods of 1908 cost the railroads alone in damage to 
properties and loss of traffic $6,000,000. 

But the cure is at hand. In the Union Pacific offices 
at Omaha plans are on file for a system of great arti- 
ficial lakes on either side of the Kansas River, on the 
line of its tributaries—huge reservoirs which will take 
up the surplus water in time of inundation and store 
it against the days of drought. Pleasure places, fishing 
grounds, irrigation reservoirs will thus be provided. 
Kansas City can dispense with its rubber boots and 
row-boats, and it is believed that the lakes, by fur- 
nishing immense bases of supply for solar evaporation, 
will be instrumental in. precipitating a great amount 
of moisture on the higher areas to the west, and add- 
ing thereby a rich percentage to the productiveness 
of the soil. 

This undertaking, it is estimated, will cost in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000, but it will save and create 
many more millions for the State of Kansas. 

Mr. Roosevelt was well right when he remarked, if 
indeed he ever did remark, that Mr, Harriman was a 
“ practical man.” 
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drawing which has always 
stuck in my memory. It showed 
> the interior of a car on a suburban 
railway train. The brakeman was 
* shouting the name of a station in 
at the door, and a _ placid-looking 
old lady, oblivious to the smiles ot 
the seasoned commuters, was turn- 
ing round at him in her seat with an expression of 
amiable astonishment. Under the picture was this 
legend: 

Brakeman (on New Jersey train.) —‘ Elizabeth!” 

Old Lady (stranger in that State)—* Well?” 





Well, just. beyond Elizabeth lies Cranford the unique, 
the town of canoes, the Venice of New Jersey. Being 
the latter. it naturally holds an annual carnival, a 
picturesque event in New Jersey’s suburban life. 
The picturesque has been unpicturesquely described 
as the pleasing adaptation of external things to the 
needs of life itself; just as an ugly alleyway becomes 
picturesque when for some reason a bridge is thrown 
across it to connect the buildings on either side. 
Wherefore do 1 declare that Cranford is picturesque, 
because its people have harmonized their social lite 
with the presence and the twistings of the Rahway 
River. And in this they have done honor to all of 
us Americans; for they are evidence that we do not 
hold ourselves worthy because we are successful, and 
that we are not successful because we are material- 
ists; but that we are what we are because we have 
imagination, and in this wise rank as poets. 

Generously spread out over its shady square miles, 
Cranford is typical of hundreds of suburban towns. 
By day its men are in the city skyscrapers, dictating 
and telephoning their ways to fortune; its women 
at home with bridge and embroidery. After dinner 
it ceases to be typical and becomes the New Jersey 
Venice. For through the town meanders the Rahway 
River, not with a simple bend here and there, but 
with serpentine curves, doubling back and forth upon 
its own length, now retracing its course as though it 
had forgotten something at home, now winding about 
as if from sheer and loving reluctance to leave the 
gentle habitations of men. Straight, surveyed streets 
cross it, and then cross it again farther on, and their 
fellows at right angles meet its lingering curves most 
unexpectedly in distant outskirts. Now, in the 
geography of such a town as this it is inevitable 
that nearly everybody’s lawn must touch the river 
at some point no matter what street he lives on; so 
that, as you drive through the shady streets with 
their many bridges, you will see few lawns or door- 
yards without the distinctive hallmark of Cranford— 
a canoe upturned on the grass. And even those ap- 
parently inland from the river have their canoes in 
evidence, for many streets follow the courses of 
straight brooks which empty into the Rahway, and 
people living along them have but to push their shells 
from the lawn to the little stream which skirts it, 
and so float them to the river itself, perhaps in the 
next street. Indeed, a quaint feature of Cranford is 
the number of little private bridges leading from door- 
yards to sidewalks across these intervening brooks. 

In this environment, therefore, it was but natural 
that the canoe should become more than an incident 
to recreation; that is, it was natural for it to be- 
come so in the hands of—well, practical poets, like 
ourselves and the Cranfordians. So it came to pass— 
years ago, no doubt, but unheralded to the world till 
now—that Cranford people began to use the canoe 
as a vehicle for social intercourse; and now— Ah, 
you should see the Rahway River there in the peace- 
ful summer twilight after dinner! Softly, to and fro 
upon the placid windings of the stream, cleaving the 
sunset lights and shadows mirrored in its depths, 
glide the canoes of all who love their neighbors. 
Vriends meet in midstream to drift side by side with 
gossip and cigar. Sweethearts meet fellow sweet- 
hearts and their laughter mingles with the purl of the 
dipping paddle and the soft good-nights of the mated 
birds overhead. 
in gray, shirted youths and grizzled fathers cruise 
from landing to landing among their neighbors to 
diseuss hats and cookery, football, polities, and 
stocks. Here the sheen of pretty hair, there the move- 


Maids in white lawn and mothers * 
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The glittering Canoe Parade in the Carnival at Cranford 


ment of fair, white arms, yonder the crimson pillow 
of a back-rest. Over all a peace and fellowship and 
sense and decency that make for a civilization which 

















A Canoe Landing on the rear Lawn 


is of the soil, and, it struck me, healthier for us prac- 
tical American poets than the restaurant culture 
which we have been importing of late years. 


And now the sun is down. Lights are moving up 
and down the Rahway, and the fireflies on the shore 
lawns are all but outdone. Not much else is to be 
seen, but there are things good to hear if your heart 
has stayed young. There is the tinkle of a mandolin 
around the next bend, there is the soft humming of a 
girl’s voice where that light is drifting, there are 
whisperings near and boyish tenors in the distance; 
and on the night I saw and heard these things there 
came to me from midstream a tenderly deprecating 
“T’m sorry, Jack ”’—and [ knew that the world was 
still turning normally on its axis. I had heard it 
creak. 

Of course with all this sort of thing and so many 
canoes there was bound to be a canoe club. If there 
hadn’t been, this article never would have been 
written, because it was the, annual Canoe Carnival 
which took me to Cranford. 

This event has since come to be regarded as the 
culmination of summer entertaining in the Cranford 
section of New Jersey. Special trains are run from 
all the surrounding towns, the river is strung with 
myriads of Chinese lanterns, and along the banks are 
erected booths of gaily-colored canvas, in which re- 
freshments are dispensed by all the pretty girls who 
aren't booked for the river pageant. 

The climax of the evening is the grand illuminated 
pageant of the hundred and more canoes in Cranford, 
valuable prizes and trophies being offered by the club 
for the most beautiful and novel decorations and 
lighting effects. 

But it is the quiet evenings on the river, with neigh- 
bors chatting as they drift along together or calling in 
recognition as they pass, and all so simply and 
naturally, that you forget the uniqueness of it, that 
gives to Cranford its Venetian aspect and its charm. 


























An Embarkation from the Canoe Club 





Setting Out for an Afternoon Visit 
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A BUSY MOMENT IN HERALD SQUARE 





To the Pyramids with a Baby Carriage 


ROR O wheel a baby in her carriage 
ge>through the streets of Cairo and on 
to the pyramids of Egypt has prob- 
XY ably never before been attempted. 

>It was not to us so appalling a 
feat, as during our unusual travels 
through the Orient we had always 
been accompanied by young children. 

“9 Our journeys were invariably made 
with the least possible expenditure of money, of which 
we had none beyond the daily wages of the head of 
the family, who took and cheerfully performed what 
work he could find, while I did my part in the do- 
mestic quarters, consisting sometimes of a few rooms 
and frequently of a tent only. To avoid expense, 
therefore, our visit to the pyramids was’ to be per- 
formed on foot in the torrid Egyptian sun. 

On that eventful August morning a veil of cloud 
over the eastern sky, promising a couple of hours 
daylight without sun, encouraged us to start upon our 
way. The baby, still asleep, was embarked in her 
vehicle—a four-wheeler which had already conquered 
many a stony mountain-road, many a boggy patch, 
with an occasional interlude in a ship’s hold or rail- 
way baggage-car, and now about to test its metal in 
the sand. 

Blessed was that veil of morning mist, for we had 
to cross a long stretch of city before reaching the 
Nile; and the streets of Cairo, reeking with dirty 
water, strewn with melon rinds under the blaze of the 
Egyptian sun, are not enjoyable . As it was, shaded 
from the customary painful glare, they became, if not 
sympathetic, at least interesting. 

Crowds of men are going to work, all robed in blue 
or black, a red or white cap tight-fitting to the shaven 
skull, a flat loaf of sour bread under the arm, their 
bare, distorted feet beating the ground with a rhyth- 
mical thud, and chattering all the while like monkeys. 
Little boys, dressed exactly like their elders, carry the 
same primitive lunch, and talk with even greater 
volubility as they run and hop to keep up with the 
procession of long-strided laborers. Many more of 
all ages, at various degrees of physical dilapidation 
or insolent in the ostentation of their brute strength, 
stand or lie around street corners in expectancy of a 
call to some employment. Farther on, as we near the 
Nile, the swarm of laborers give place to the swarm 
of dealers going to market. Long files of camels bear 
great nets full of melons—half ripe, watery, and tough 
specimens of that elsewhere so luscious fruit. Don- 
keys! donkeys! numerous as ants, their backs weighed 
down and their legs shaking under the loads of mar- 
rows, eggplants, cucumbers, tomatoes, or fowls tied 
in bunehes by the legs. Women as heavily laden as 
the donkeys: a baby tied in a fold of the dirty black 
veil: an immense round basket poised on their heads 
and snother bundle in the arms. The whole mass, 
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human and animal alike, moving in a buzz of flies, and 
Arabic blasphemy occasionally broken by the crash 
of a cudgel on some creature’s spine. 

We have already crossed the Nile. So crowded was 
the bridge that one could not see the river; all so 
anxious ‘to escape the multifarious dangers of camel 
and ass and fellah and—yes, an automobile in the 
midst of it all. This now is the “ Road to the Pyra- 
mids,” planted with trees in a close row on either 
side-—a circumstance full of good comfort, for the sun 
by this time had got the better of the clouds. 

Right and left, as far as eye can see, stretch the 
parched and cracked undulations of the dried-up marsh, 
alive with rats, fat and hearty, although there seems 
to be no food in view. Those wonderful rodents rush 
in and out of cracks and fissures of what. were fields 
of wheat or perhaps grass, though there is now so lit- 
tle trace of any vegetation at all. In some hollows 
the soil has remained moist; there a sort of fodder 
corn is growing green and fresh. <A bird of prey stalks 
across our path; another plies its heavy brown wings 
everhead; the plain is full of them; they scream and 
bite at each other, their wicked eyes gleaming with 
cruelty and hate. A fiock of sturdy birds, to be sure; 
they live on the rats and also on the carcasses of the 
weakest among the sheep and goats, for in the dis- 
tance one can distinguish moving masses of these 
animals. 

A village, and between it and the road large, stag- 
nant pools of muddy water remain from the last an- 
nual inundation. Floundering in the filthy liquid 
men and boys, stark naked except for a coating of 
black mud, eatch half-dead fishes with their hands. 
Another village and a third pile of huts propped 
against and overgrowing each other in complete crook- 
edness, built of black mud, turned slate gray by the 
drought, on a black mud setting; in fact, ugly pro- 
tuberances of the soil full of excrescences, furrows, 
holes, and having crests where a little grass has grown 
in the greasy grime of a ledge or terrace—monstrous 
warts on the hoary skin of the Nile Valley. 

And then suddenly, advancing buttresslike into the 
very midst of a maize field, towering over the mud 
village, its foundations deep sunk in the dark bog, 
appears that vast rocky platform surmounted by the 
Great Pyramid and its comrades. 

Utterly yellow is the whole mass, from the level 
of the black crust of dried marsh to the battered sum- 
mit of the highest symbolical pile. Beyond, the soft, 
restful, velvet bosom of the desert extends its ample 
folds in shaded tints—black, gray, and orange—up- 
heaved in colossal waves of sand, offering its grand 
and lovely expanse to the burning kiss of the sun. 

But the end is not yet. The shady road ends here, 
leaving us in the presence of a steep incline, with a 
few inches of sand coating its pavement, and an at- 
mosphere full of sunshine. The wheels of the baby’s 
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“Desert Schooner ” cling sorrily, so we halt, rig up 
a sort of awning over the little one’s head by means 
of a cotton sheet brought for the purpose, and a 
couple of maize sticks pulled at the foot of the great 
monument to Time. 

The father tugs and hauls by a strap in front, the 
mother pushes with might and main behind, striving, 
at the same time, to steer clear of breakers; the wagon 
jolts, creaks, sways; the sand pours through the iron 
spokes of the wheel with a queer whizzing sound. 
The soles of our feet are roasted, our faces and hands 
seem licked by flame; yet we keep on without a word, 
knowing full well that to stop is worse than to move, 
for then the furnace breath settles around one like 
the weight of torrid centuries pouring forth from the 
pyramid itself. 

Soon we touch the foot of that strange “ house that 
Cheops built,” and the glance toward the summit from 
the base does give one an impression—an impression 
of monstrosity. We would fain have sought refuge 
from the heat in the shade of some huge blocks such 
as abound here, but the smell forbade our approach. 

Yet the Sphinx awaits our visit; we must at least 
get a glimpse of her, perhaps at the price of sun- 
stroke, for I feel something swelling and ready to 
burst inside my head. The baby’s frail conveyance 
strikes hard on slabs of rock, then wallows deep in 
sand again. A group of Bedouin guides lounging in 
the shade of their camels find no words in any lan- 
guage to express their astonishment at sight of us. 
Another desperate struggle over a ridge of pointed 
stones, another plunge into heavy sand, and the great 
lake of cosmic dust, with the Sphinx—dilapidated 
mummy of a thing that was—floating in the midst, 
is disclosed to view. 

After dreary hours of noonday, head whirling, joints 
creaking like the perambulator wheels, at last we come 
in view of camp. 

Ali, the servant, and the two boys of the family 
have taken advantage of our absence for a general 
house-cleaning, and bare ground meets my tired gaze 
under the tent. They did not expect us till night- 
fall. I request, however, that a blanket and hassock 
be thrown in a corner, and sink down thereupon with 
the baby all in a heap. 

As the midnight hour approaches, a tremor of anx- 
iety seems to move all things—a peculiar whiteness, 
spectrelike, skims the surface of the plain; fever and 
ophthalmia, the evil genii of the valley, are abroad. 
I know I ought to cover my eyes, wrap up, and try to 
take some more rest; yet I sit there looking into the 
pale darkness of the starlit air and watch the move- 
ment of the fever fiend. I know he is clutching me 
even now, but I cannot help it; the temptation to 


- breathe the poisonous mist is too great, because it is 


cool, and soon in apotheosis of flame, flies, and torment 
the awful god will rise-in the east. 




















‘Results: 


New Harness for Niagara 


A COMMISSION appointed by the Cana- 
dian government to consider the proposi- 
tion of the provincial government of 
Ontario to furnish electric power from 
Niagara Falls to the municipalities of 
that province within a circuit of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles is giving careful at- 
tention to this subject. The commission 
has in its service expert electricians, who 
have spent a year or more in figuring out 
the possible cost to the municipalities as 
their share for the construction of the 
power line from Niagara Falls to the sev- 
cral points of delivery. This cost is to 
be shared pro rata between the municipali- 
ties entering into the scheme. It is pro- 
posed to furnish the electric energy to the 
municipalities at the price for which the 
government contracts it from the supply- 
ing company at the falls, to which is to be 
added the necessary expense for maintain- 
ing the line and keeping it in working 
order. An extra charge is to be added for 


REDUCE THE CARES 

of housekeeping One decidedly practical way is to 
use BORDEN’S PEERLESS BRAND EvapoRATED MILK 
in all cooking where milk or crcam is required. Results 
will be more satisfactory than with most “ fresh" milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
PeERLESS MILK with water to any desired richness. »*, 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. ¢*e 
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cool. 
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Try My Cigars 
at My Expense 


Send me $2.50 and I will send you at 
once 25 of my Perfectos, made of special- 
ly selected imported tobacco. If youare 
not convinced after trying one or two 
that they equal any 15c. cigar on the 
market, return them and I will refund 
your money cheerfully. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


Order a box, try them, and if you are 
not satisfied you need not keep them. I 
will also include with your first order 
samples of different shapes and sizes, 
made of same stock, FREE. 


FERNANDO ZEGRI . 
130 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











the construction of the line, which will 
continue to be a fixed charge for thirty 
years. At the end of that period the 


Y transmission line becomes the joint prop- 


erty of the municipalities, who will there- 
after pay all necessary costs for upkeep 
and management, as well as for the elec- 
tric power furnished, the government re- 
tiring from further control in the matter. 

This is an attractive theory for those 
who favor municipal ownership of public 
utilities; but after figuring upon the cost 
of power and the construction and mainte- 
nance of the line, the government experts 
have not, thus far, been able to give a 
definite statement of what the cost per 
horse-power will be to the municipalities. 
The expectation of the government com- 
mission is that it will be so low that the 
expense to manufacturers will be less than 
that of steam-power, there being no coal 
supply in Ontario. 

Hamilton is the first important point 
at which power would be furnished by 
the government, and the lowest estimate 
per horse-power delivered here is $17.80. 
The cost would increase to other munici- 
palities in proportion to distance from the 
source of supply and the expense of con- 
struction and upkeep of the transmission 
line. The government contract proposes 
to bind the municipalities for a period of 
thirty years not to contract with any 
private company or corporation for a 
supply of electric power. 

The city of Hamilton is now proposing 
to install electric power to operate the 
water-works system and the sewage-dis- 
posal plants instead of steam, and to that 
end a by-law was passed by the city 
council on July 17 authorizing a contract 
to be made with the local company for 
power at the rate of $16 per horse-power. 
An effort was made by the advocates of 
the government power system to contract 
with the government, but as the govern- 
ment could not yet make even an ap- 
proximate offer at what price electric 
energy would be furnished the city council 
accepted the proposition of the local com- 


pany. 

As the contract for street lighting will 
shortly expire, this question was also 
settled by by-law. The city has been 
paying $80 a year per- lamp for all-night 
service during the entire year for 460 
lamps. Under the new contract the city 
will be supplied with light at $47.50 per 
lamp of two thousand candle-power, and 
the number of lamps will be largely in- 
creased. 

These contracts are made binding for 
periods of five years, the city having the 
power of renewal at the end of each five 
years for twenty years by giving the com- 
pany due notice. The city can abrogate 
the contract at the end of any five years, 
while the company may be held for the 
full period. 





Japanese Shipping Earnings 


Accorp1neé to the thirty-sixth report of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail 
Steamship Company) its gross profits for 
the six months ending on March 31, 1908, 
amounted to 3,217,982 yen ($1,602,555), 
out of which was paid for depreciation of 
fleet property, insurance fund, ships’ 
structural repair fund, etc., 1,895,312 
yen ($943,865), leaving a balance, in- 
cluding 307,882 yen ($153,325) brought 
forward from last account, of 1,630,552 
yen ($812,015). A dividend of twelve 
per cent. was declared, and 310,552 yen 
($154,665) carried forward to next ac- 


- count. 


Many holders of this company’s shares 
are permanent investors, who depend upon 
the dividends as a means of livelihood. It 
is thus a matter of great importance to 
keep the rate uniform, and the company 
has been able to accomplish that through- 
out the bad times without making any 
draft upon its reserve for equalization of 
dividends, which stands, as it has long 
stood, at 3,300,000 yen ($1,643,400), so 
that even though it should earn no sur- 
plus at all the company could pay a full 
dividend for nearly three terms. The 
seventy-nine steamers forming the com- 
pany’s regular fleet were supplemented 
during the past term by nine vessels ag- 
gregating 35,734 tons, which were char- 
tered from the state. The book value of 
the fleet now figures at something less 
than 90 yen ($44.82) per ton. 





Bees Want Yankee Hives 


THe best honey - producing county in 
England, Cornwall, was the first to en- 
gage the service of an expert in bee-keep- 
ing. The result of this supervision and 
experiment has worked a vast commercial 
benefit to the Duchy. Three years ago 
“foul brood,” an infectious disease among 
bees, attacked the apiaries of Cornwall 
and worked great destruction. Had it 
not been for the forced destruction of 
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hundreds of hives, there would have been 
an end to the industry. There now re- 
main but a few traces of the disease. 

With the view of making bee-keeping a 
wide and thriving industry, the authori- 
ties have instructed their expert inspector 
to visit all bee-keepers in the county, ex- 
amine the hives kept by them, and to give 
advice as to their condition and manage- 
ment. It is also the duty of the inspector 
to work up markets for the product in all 
parts of the country. Experiments are 
being carried on at the experimental 
apiary at St. Erth in connection with the 
perfecting of fruit and seeds for honey, 
one the production and breeding of queen 
pees, ; 

This year so far has been a record one 
for the production of honey, and no part 
of England possesses better advantages in 
this respect than Cornwall, owing to the 
extensive tracts of heath and _ clover 
flowers. There is a very marked increase 
in the number of people engaged in this 
business, and scores of people are making 
as much as five hundred dollars a year 
from their bees. 

The public interest in bee-keeping makes 
the present a favorable time for American 
merchants to introduce modern bee-hives 
and bee-keeping appliances. Thousands of 
old-fashioned straw skips must be replaced 
by wooden hives. 





How D’you Do? 


Tus conventional greeting varies the 
world over from the gruff “How do” to 
an elaborate compliment. 

“ How are you?” is to-day the same in 
Italy and England. In French the phrase 
when literally translated means “ How do 
you carry yourself”; in Spanish, ‘“ How 
are you getting along”; and in Dutch, 
“How are you travelling.” In all there 
is the hint of progress to be made. 

The Swiss is solicitous of health. ‘ How 
might you be?” he asks. “Are you 
hearty?” The laconic Russian says, “ Be 
well.” 

Savages are also brief in salutation: 
“That you?”—* Awake at last ’—“I see 
you ”— I saw you ”— Good morning ”— 
“Good night,” ete. 

Orientals indulge more in the flowers of 
speech. “May your morning occupation 
be a prosperous one,” says the Arab. Not 
so pleasantly suggestive is another East- 
ern greeting, “May you die a natural 
death.” “ May Allah show you favors,” is 
the stately recognition of the Turk. Per- 
sians use the somewhat enigmatic phrase, 
“May your shadow never grow less.” 

The yellow race for centuries has recog- 
nized the underlying cause of much politi- 
cal disturbance. Thus the Chinaman will 
say, “ Have you eaten your rice? Is your 
digestion good ?” 

“Health and salutation,” said the an- 
cient Roman, while his descendant of to- 
day exclaims, “Oh, sweetest of sights!” 
“ Amuse yourself,’ advised the classic 
Greek, but the modern is more practical. 
“What are you doing?” he inquires. 
* How’s business?” In northern Italy of 
old “health and gain” was a popular 
form of address. Also in Naples at one 
time men hailed each other with a “ grow 
in sanctity.” 





The Street Lights of Old 


Liagutine the streets of a large city in 
olden times was a far different thing 
from the illumination of our thoroughfares 
now. In 1661 the streets of London were 
directed to be lighted with candles or 
lanterns by every householder fronting the 
main road from nightfall to nine o’clock, 
the hour of going to bed. 

In the last year of King Charles II.’s 
reign one Edward Hening obtained the 
right to light the streets with lanterns 
placed over every tenth door, from six 
o’eclock on moonless evenings until mid- 
night, between October and April. 

During the reign of Queen Anne in 
July, 1708, Mr. Michael Coke introduced 
globular glass lamps with oil burners in- 
stead of the former glimmering lanterns. 
In 1716 an act was passed which enjoined 
every householder to furnish a light be- 
fore his door from six to eleven o’clock 
at night, except on evenings between the 
seventh night of each moon and the third 
after it reached its full. 

In a few years a company was formed 
to light the street from six o’clock till 
midnight, each householder who paid poor 
rates being required to contribute for 
this purpose six shillings a year. 

Gaslight, at its introduction in the be- 
ginning of the last century, presented 
such a novel spectacle to the eyes of for- 
eign ambassadors that they were vain 
enough to imagine that the brilliant lamps 
were a part of a general illumination to 
celebrate their arrival. 
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For the Small Investor 


— The Accumulative Bond, 
compelling the saving of small 


sums. Purchasable inten year- 
ly payments and maturing in 
either 10 or 15 years, each pay- 
ment earning 6 per cent. in- 


terest, compounded annually. 


For the Large Investor — 
The Coupon Gold Bond issued in multi- 
ples of $100 at par; maturing in 10 years 
for the face value with 6 per cent. interest. 


An Ideal Investment — Because 


Safet __. Our Bonds are secured by the assets of 
y the New York Central Realty Company, 
composed wholly of New York realty. As this realty 
was purchased in acreage and is being constantly de- 
veloped by us, it constitutes a steadily growing security 
of the highest order. 

i ili Our Bonds can be surrendered for 
Availability— cash at any time before maturity 
for the entire investment, with interest. 

Profit— Our Bonds earn 6 per cent. for every dollar 
invested — the highest interest compatible 
with absolute safety. 
Our literature will interest you. Let us know which 
form of Bond fits your finances and we 
will tell you more about it. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
1328 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,250,000) 


We want agencies in every city, and offer a liberal 
propositiou to menu of ebaracter. Write 
for particalars. 




























































A PLUCKY ATTEMPT TO SWIM THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
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T. W. Burgess, an Englishman, started from Dover 
on his eighth attempt to swim the Channel. After 
having been in the water for twenty hours, he 
was forced to abandon his endeavor by a strong 
tide when only half a mile from the French coast 


CHARCOT’S SHIP LEAVING HAVRE IN 
SEARCH OF THE SOUTH POLE 
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While Peary is on his journey in search of the 

North Pole, the French explorer Charcot hopes to 

reach the South Pole. His ship is valiantly named 
“Pourquoi Pas?” (Why not?) 


THE ROMANTIC CAREER 
OF SIMON BERNARD 


(Continued from page 27.) 

sire, employed on the fortifications.’ ‘ Let a despatch 
be immediately transmitted, desiring him to mount 
his horse and come with all speed to Paris.” ... 

“A few days after, Captain Bernard was in the 
Emperor’s cabinet in Paris. Napoleon received him 
very graciously. The first thing he said was, ‘ Talk 
to me about Ragusa.’ This was: a favorite mode of 
interrogation with him in similar cases, and I have 
heard him say it was a sure way of drawing out all 
that a man had observed in any country that he had 
visited. Be that as it may, he was perfectly satis- 
fied with MM. Bernard’s information — respecting 
Illyria: and when the Chef de Bataillon had finished 
speaking, Napoleon said, ‘Colonel Bernard, I am 
now acquainted with Ragusa. The Emperor after- 
wards conversed familiarly with him, entered into de- 
tails respecting the system of fortifications adopted in 
Antwerp, referred to the plan of the works, criticized 
it, and showed how he would, if he besieged the town, 
render the means of defence unavailing. The new 
colonel explained so well how he would defend the 
town against the Emperor's attack, that Bonaparte 
was delighted, and immediately bestowed upon the 
young officer a mark of distinction, which, so far as I 
know, he never granted but upon that single occa- 
sion. The Emperor was going to preside at the Coun- 
cil of State, and desired Colonel Bernard to accompany 
him, and many times during the sittings he asked him 
for his opinion upon the points which were under dis- 
cussion. On leaving the: council, Napoleon said, 
* Bernard, you are in future my aide-de-camp.’ ” 





William A. Larned (on the Right) winning from Beals C. Wright, 
and retaining the United States Championship for another Year 





After Napoleon’s retirement to Elba, General 
Bernard gave adherence to Louis XVIII., and was 
appointed a brigadier-general. Upon Napoleon’s quit- 
ting Elba he again joined his standard, and fought 
with his beloved emperor at Waterloo. This was to 
be expected of an old aide-de-camp, and Louis XVIII. 
forgave him, and again permitted him to enter the 
service of the King, but having received the warning 
of the Minister of War to depart, he gathered to- 
gether his collection of engineering plans and data, 
unequalled in all Europe, and sailed for America. 

Under the authority already conferred by Congress, 
President Madison, on November 16, 1816, commis- 
sioned Bernard to be “an assistant in the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States, with the rank of 
brigadier-general by brevet, and the compensation 
that is or may be allowed to the chief of that corps.” 
America is one of the most precedent-ridden countries 
in all the world, yet here is a case in which a high 
brevet commission was granted not based on an actual 
commission. The decisions and precedents all recite 
that such a proceeding could never obtain, except in 
the case of brevet second lieutenants where no vacan- 
cies existed for graduates of West Point entitled 
to appointments. No nomination was made to the 
Senate, because the appointment was specially author- 
ized by law. The original appointment was not an- 
nounced in general orders, nor does it appear in the 
army registers. General Bernard’s name, however, 
does appear in General Orders of May 17, 1821, next 
to that of the Chief of Engineers (Alexander Macomb) 
as “Assistant Engineer, 16th of November, 1816, 
Brigadier-General, Brevet.” 

As if to compensate for former apathy, the eager- 
ness to undertake the construction of extensive coast- 
defence fortifications was now so great that on the 
very day of General Bernard’s appointment he was 
assigned to duty as the senior member of a board of 
engineers, whose duties were in general to examine 
“all those positions where important permanent works 
are, or may be proposed to be erected.” 

Within ten days the board proceeded to the northern 
frontier, and began operations at Rouse’s Point, later 
going to locate the defences of the Delaware River, 
and, early in the following year, the defences of Mo- 
bile Bay, and in the vicinity of New Orleans. General 
Bernard’s next—and among his most valuable—service 
was as a member of the commission to survey Hamp- 
ton Roads, York River, and other places in Chesa- 
peake Bay, with a view to selection of a naval depot, 
and to plan a system of defence. The commission 
recommended two naval depots, one at Burwell’s Bay 
on the James, and the other at Gosport, with fortifica- 
tions at Hampton Roads, St. Mary’s, Elizabeth River, 
and Baltimore. As a general proposition resulting 
from an extended study the following year (1819) 
of the coast from Cape Hatteras to the St. Croix 
River, the commissioners recommended “ that Hamp- 
ton Roads in the South and Boston in the North 
should be fortified and organized as great naval and 
military rendezvous,. and Narragansett Bay between 
them as an occasional rendezvous.” 

His reconnaissances and plans included not only our 
entire Atlantic and Gulf Coast defences, but the 
system of national roads, the improvement of interior 
waterways, and a large part of the canal systems 
which were eventually constructed. Although ob- 
jected to by his confreres, on account of their extent, 
his plans were used in the construction of Fort Mon- 
roe, about the only one of the old casemated fortresses, 
with moat and drawbridges, posterns, and sallyports 
now garrisoned by United States troops. Few of the 
multitudes of officers, soldiers, and civilians who, for 
nearly a century, have threaded their way about the 
ramparts of this fine example of old French fortifiea- 
tion, have ever heard of the distinguished exile who 
so generously gave his talents to the Republic. For 
fifteen years General Bernard had devoted himself to 
the important. duties devolving upon him in the 
United States Corps of Engineers, when the revolu- 
tion of 1830 again opened the ‘way for his return to 
his native land. In a lettter dated Washington, July 
11, 1831, he informed General Gratiot, Chief of Engi- 
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THE REBUILDING OF VENICE’S FAMOUS 
CAMPANILE 

















The Campanile, which was erected in the ninth 
century and collapsed on July 14, 1902, is being 
rebuilt upon the original plan 





neers, that the President “ has'deigned to accept with 
a noble and generous kindness” his resignation. It 
requires little imagination to picture the feelings of 
this high-minded and talented officer upon finally 
quitting the friendly shores which had furnished him 
not only asylum, but a generous opportunity to dis- 
play his professional ability in the service of a Repub- 
lic which the great Lafayette had deemed it an honor 
to serve. 

Returning to Franee he was immediately intrusted,. 
by Louis Philippe, with the preparation of plans for 
the fortification of Paris. He strongly advocated the 
system of detached forts, and’ this plan was subse- 
quently earried out. He continued his important 
engineering work until 1836, when he was appointed 
Minister of War, he having been previously called to 
that important post for a short time during 1834. 
He continued in the office of Minister of War until 
his death in 1839. 

This, in brief, is the life-story of an educated and 
talented soldier, recognized as one of the ablest engi- 
neers of his day, who, having been compelled to quit 
his beloved France through the folly of a Minister of 
War, after having rendered most distinguished serv- 
ices, declined brilliant offers of employment from 
several European sovereigns, and retired to the United 
States. Here, fortunately, his character and talents 
were appreciated sufficiently to cause his appointment 
to high office in an organization whose early, tradi- 
tions were derived from the Engineers of France, and 
this distinguished and elite corps of the United States 
army will always hold in grateful memory Simon 
Bernard, whose training and engineering skill were 
of much moment at a period when West Point, the 
alma mater of Military Engineering in this country, 
was yet in its swaddling clothes. 
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English Newspapers in Latin 
America 


Every country in Latin America has or 
has had some newspaper printed in Eng- 
lish. Some of these were founded to serve 
a temporary purpose, some died in in- 
fancy; others have taken root, grown, and 
become permanent institutions. 

As early as 1825 an American named 
Hallett arrived with a press in Buenos 
Aires and started a newspaper called the 
Cosmopolite. This aroused the energy of 
the English, who, in 1826, launched the 
British Packet, which remained in exist- 
ence until 1858. This was succeeded by 
the Commercial Times, which lasted until 
1862. These were weekly newspapers. The 
daily paper began at the death of the 
weekly, which is readily supplanted. 
Buenos Aires, therefore, has the happy 
record of continuous publication in Eng- 
lish for over three-fourths of a century. 

The credit of having the newspaper with 
the longest life and perhaps the hardest 
struggle belongs neither to the northern 
nor to the southern section of Latin 
America. but to the Isthmus of Panama. 
Journalism here played an important part. 
A large number of gold-seekers bound for 
California had been detained at Panama, 
and nothing was more natural than that 
they must have a newspaper to lighten 
the tedium of their enforced stay. The 
first issue of the Star appeared February 
24, 1849, and was intended to celebrate 
Washington’s birthday. Soon after an- 
other paper, called the Herald, was started, 
but in 1852 the two were united under the 
uname of the Star and Herald. Since then 
and with this name the Star and Herald 
has uninterruptedly furnished news to the 
reading world. At one time half of its 
space was given to Spanish, in order to 
attract the native (Colombian) popula- 
tion of the isthmus; later, French columns 
were added, to extend its circulation 
among the employees of the French con- 
tractors of the canal, but of late the paper 
has been the medium of exchange from 
Valparaiso to Gautemala, and is printed 
in English. 

The Press of Panama is a daily news- 
paper, now in its second year. It is pub- 
lished half in English and half in Span- 
ish, the latter section carrying the corre- 
sponding name of La Prensa. The Tele- 
graph, The Starlet, and The Independent 
are published in Colon. At Ancon is pub- 
lished The Canal Record, issued weekly by 
the Isthmus Canal Commission. 

The Standard of Buenos Aires, the first 
English daily paper on the South-Ameri- 
can continent, in 1861 began an existence 
which has ever since been maintained un- 
der the Mulhall family. The Standard 
has become an institution among English- 
speaking residents and visitors to the 
River Plate. The daily edition carries 
the news, the market reports, and consid- 
erable editorial matter, together with ad- 
vertisements. The mail supplement (week- 
ly) appears on Thursdays, and is intended, 
with’ its more general news, its digest of 
the events of the past seven days, and its 
stock and produce quotations, to reach es- 
pecially the dwellers in the “camp,” as 
ranches are called in the Argentine Re- 
public. 

The Buenos Aires Herald was founded 
in 1876 as a weekly; the following year 
it began to issue both the daily, as a morn- 
ing paper, and the weekly issue. The Re- 
view of the River Plate, founded in 1880 
and now in its twenty-eighth year, is a 
weekly journal of commercial and general 
news. The office of publication is in 
Buenos Aires, which is by nature the 
centre of the Platensian trade, but Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, and portions of Brazil 
are included in the area from which the 
Review draws its news. 

Crossing the river to the Republic of 
Uruguay, The Montevideo Times, establish- 
ed in 1888, represents the English-speaking 
eolony in that capital and country. It is 
published daily, contains much foreign 
and local news, and is a source of informa- 
tion for fact and opinion in the republic. 
The Uruguayan Weekly News is another 
English publication. The Brazilian Re- 
view, published at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
was founded in 1897, and is therefore now 
in its eleventh year. 

Mexico has for over a generation sup- 
ported a daily newspaper published in 
English. Every traveller in the early days 
of the first railway to the capital from the 
Texas frontier remembers with pleasure 
The Two Republics, which used to be cried 
on the streets and at the stations in both 
languages, but the representative news- 
paper in English to-day is The Mexican 
Herald, established in 1881. The Pan- 

‘American Magazine is a monthly, publish- 
ed in both English and Spanish. The Meai- 
can Investor, devoted to investments, min- 
ing, agriculture,-commerce, and Mexican 
affairs, is another monthly. 

Outside of the capital of Mexico there 
is published at least one English news- 


paper. This is The Jalisco Times, now in 
its fifth year. Its home is the city of 
Guadalajara. 


The Lucha (La Lucha, as the original 
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Spanish title reads) is the English at- 
tachment to a°’Cuban paper founded in 
Havana twenty-four years ago. Most of 
this daily is printed in Spanish, but about 
a year ago the editor decided to issue the 
first page in English. No subscription 
price is advertised. 





Vaccination and Royalty 


Kine Sisowatu of Cambodia, a French 
dependency in southeast Asia, has just 
been vaccinated, and a craze for vaccina- 
tion has set in at his court. 

The plague broke out not long ago at 
Pnompenh, and the French doctors wished 
to vaccinate the people; but one of Siso- 
wath’s sons, Duong Mathura, declared 
himself against vaccination, and, al- 
though one of his wives died of the 
plague, he refused to allow her body to 
be removed. 

Soon afterward he caught the plague 
himself and died. His father, the King, 
immediately sent for the doctors and was 
vaccinated. 

He wanted to be vaccinated four times— 
once on each leg and once on each arm, 
and the doctors had the greatest difficulty 
in making him understand that this was 
unnecessary. 

Then all the ministers were vaccinated, 
all the King’s wives, and all the royal 
household, and the rush to follow their 
example was such that more vaccine had 
to be telegraphed for from Saigon. 

The only people of any distinction in 
Pnompenh who refused to be vaccinated 
were the Minister of War and a daugh- 
ter-in-law of the King. They threatened 
to commit suicide if forced to allow the 
doctors to operate on them. 

The King wasted no words on them, 
but shut them up in the palace until they 
changed their minds. 





More Skyscrapers 


INDICATIONS of a “skyscraper revival ” 
are contained in the list of plans filed 
with the New York city Bureau of Build- 
ings since January 1. There was a slight 
halt in building activity due to the busi- 
ness depression which set in last year, but 
now the usual rush on the bureau has 
been resumed. 

It is estimated that twenty-five of the 
structures planned this year will cost in 
the aggregate $30,000,000. Of these, 
by reason of their size, not one will have 
less than twelve stories. One will have 
twenty-four, another twenty, and then 
eighteen; there are plans for four with 
sixteen stories, one with fifteen, and three 
with fourteen. 

The small effect of the November panic 
upon building operations in New York, 
compared with its effect upon other forms 
of business activity, has been the occasion 
of much comment. Builders suffered at 
first along with others, but a “ pick-up” 
was evident before the winter had passed. 
Though 1907 fell below 1906, 1908 is 
bringing a return to conditions that pre- 
vailed two years ago. 





University Students of Europe 


Durina the past year there were 228,- 
732 students at the 125 universities of 
Europe. Germany led easily with 21 
universities and 49,000 students; then 
came France with 16 universities and 
32.000 students, Austria-Hungary with 11 
universitics and 30,000 students, England 
with 15 universities but only 25,000 stu- 
dents, and Italy with 21 universities and 
24,000 students. Russia and Spain were 
next on the list, followed by Switzerland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Roumania, and Holland. 
Greece, Norway, Portugal, Denmark, Bul- 
garia, and Servia had each one university. 

The university at Berlin had the largest 
number of students—13,884. Then came 
Paris with 12,985, Budapest with 6551, 
and Vienna with 6205. Thus Paris re- 
tains the pre-eminence which it has held 
since the Middle Ages; but its rivals, 
Oxford and Salamanca, have dropped out 
of the race—at least, so far as numerical 
preponderance is concerned. 





Strike of Aesthetic Mutes 


THE municipal mutes who conduct Pari- 
sians to their last resting-place are dis- 
satisfied with their costumes, and have 
posted a long and eloquent manifesto on 
the walls of Paris, appealing to the public 
to co-operate with them to force the 
Municipal Council to give them a uniform 
which shall be Jess ridiculous. 

The uniform they wear ought to glad- 
den the hearts of all who take pride in 
their profession. The mutes are dressed 
in swallow-tail coats, high waistcoats, and 
black trousers. Each man wears an oval 
plate like the cover of a sauceboat, and 
his hat is of oiled leather like the hats 
some of the cabmen wear. 

Nevertheless, the mutes protest that 
this costume is not only ugly, but ex- 
tremely unhealthy, and they threaten to 
go on strike if it be not soon changed. 
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It Writes 
It Adds 


accounting work, 


exclusively. 


represents the complete and perfect union of the writing 
machine and the adding machine. It completes the circle ; 
_ finishes the labor saving; leaves nothing more for mechanical 
ingenuity to contrive in the field of billing, order and general 


The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears 
our guarantee and is made for the Remington Typewriter 
Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company acorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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You cannot do these three things 


It Subtracts mechanically on any other machine 


The Remington Typewriter 


With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST 


A New Edition 


HOW TO GET STRONG 


and How to Stay So 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
A valuable book, with practical, common-sense 
directions that can be followed by any one. 
$1.00 net (postage extra). 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New Vork 








shaving qualities. 


stropping or honing. 
practically immune from rust. 
in ‘a handsome metal box. 


every time it is closed. 


proof matchsafe. 


Razor with 
Standar 

in leather; velvet-lined case, $5.00 
At all 


WEW YORK 
268 Times Bldg. 





“New Process” GILLETTE blades will be on sale at all 
dealers after September 1, 1908. 
ese blades have been perfected after four years of research 
and experiment, and are the finest blades ever produced by anyone. 
They are made by newly-invented automatic machines which make all 


blades exactly alike in-their remarkable keenness, durability and all desirable 


With these blades you get the most delightful shaves you ever had, no matter 
how pleasant your previous experience with the Gl 


“* New Process” blades have a high polish, rendering them easily cleaned and 
Twelve blades comprise a set and come packed 
It is nickel-plated and seals itself hermetically 
It is absolutely damp-proof in any climate, land or sea, 
— entirely sanitary and convenient... When empty it forms a convenient water- 


Retail price, ONE DOLLAR PER SET OF TWELVE 


If your shaving is accomplished in some other way, it cannot be so satisfac- 
tory as the “ Gillette Way,” and you will find it worth while to adopt the Gillette 
“ New Process.” blades instead. 7 : 

d set consisting of triple silver-plated razor, 12 “ New Process” blades 
. Combination sets containing shaving acces- 
sories ranging in price’ from $6.50 to $50.00. 

idenes, cutlery, jewelry and sporting goods dealers. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
BOSTON 
268 Kimball Bldg. 


has been, without 


CHICAGO 
268 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
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Passenger: ‘‘ Now, suppose I'd fallen down and broken my leg, what then?” 
Conductor: “ Well, then you wouldn’t ’ave ’ad to do no more jumpin’. 


? 


ways stops for people with crutches. 


—From 


We al- 


‘* The Sketch.” 












Major General Putnam, U.S. A. 


ii 








HE hero of Bunker Hill— 
who first marshaled the 
Riflemen of the Revolu- 
tion — and left his plow 
standing in the furrow to 
hoist the banner of defi- 
ance against legislative 

oppression! Who has not heard 

of him? . 

When others faltered and grew 
pale, facing fearful odds, this in- 
trepid old Puritan Commander 
remained stronghearted, steadfast 
and true. His tavern, known to 
fame as the “GENERAL 
WOLFE." was (in its day) a 
celebrated meeting place for Rev- 
olutionary veterans. 


























In its cozy bar parlor they de- 
lighted to periodically gather and 
drink with him the foaming juices 
of the malt; toasting each other in 
memory of the splendid and heroic 
days when they gave blood and 
treasure to found this nation and 
write the immortal principle of 
“PERSONAL LIBERTY ™” in our 


laws forevermore. 










Hale, hearty and generous 
minded to the last, Israel Putnam 
died at cighty-three, and what 
living Prohibitionist dare stand up 
and say, “I am a purer patriot 
than he?” 













Appleton’s Encyclopedia—or any Biography. 
Facts all weli known. 















T HE art of brewing 
| has been vastly im- 
proved in the past 
fifty years. For- 
merly brewing was an 
experiment — now it is a 
science. 


Budweiser 


Is a true cereal beverage 
foaming with creative life, 
exquisitely delicious to 
the taste, unequaled for 
daily family use — one of 
nature's best gifts to man 
and as healthful as it is 
pure and rich. 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 














Bottled Only at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Corked or with Crown Caps 


For Sale at 
All Hotels, Clubs and Bars 
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A HIGH BALL 


made of 


Cool Refreshment 
UNIQUE IN FLAVOR 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore Md, 
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THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
be of white ground with green 
letters for the winter season of 1908. 





Copyright Wotice 





em a XXc, No. 210848—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
To wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirtieth day 
of June, 1908, Henry L. Wallace, of Crawfordsville, 
ay hath’ deposited in this Office the title of a 
BOOK, the _ of which is | the following seorte, & to 
wit: “Ben-Hur: Tale of the Christ. By 
Wallace,” the right whereof he claims as pruprleher 
in conformity with the laws of the United States re- 
specting copyrights. 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, Washington, D.C. 
ieqnee? HERBERT Pu smn, Librarian of Congress. 
y THORVALD SOLBERG, a ister of Copyrights. 
ba renewal for 14 years from October 12, 1908. 


Astronomy 
with 


The Naked Eye 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 





At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 
about the stars. No telescopes, 
no special knowledge required 
—and it reads like a novel— 
only better. 





With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


intel 
Martinique 


**A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things’’ 


Broadway and 33d St. 
New York 


P. L. PINKERTON, MANAGER 


Located precisely where the visit- 
or wishes to stop, whether his 
mission be one of pleasure or 
business. Pre-eminent among New 
York hotels for the excellence of its 
cuisine, service and appointments. 
The highest standard of ac- 
commodation at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, PRES. 
WALTER S. GILSON, VICE-PRES. 
PROPRIETORS 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel 








THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 





“The most readable biography that I have had 
in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 
those unseen forces that are so potent in this 
world, and the author has made very clear how 
important his relation has been to the history of 
our time.”—Judge GEORGE GRAY. 


“T have read The Life of Charles A. Dana from 
beginning to end with lively and increasing in- 
terest. . . . The two hundred pages 182-380 
struck me as a veritable contribution to the his- 
tory of the War of Secession. . . . The author 
throws from time to time a searchlight into the 
true inwardness of situations.” 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“T congratulate you upon the book as a literary: 
triumph.”—Gen. EpwarD H. RIPLEY. 

“Of extraordinary interést and wonderfully 
well done. I can imagine no one beginning it 


and laying it down.” 
—Hon. RoBert T. LINCOLN. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo0, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





REVISED EDITION 


FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon- Fisherman” 
Illustrated with Diagrams 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage 
extra). 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 





Camp Life in the 
Woods" | 


By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and valuable 
information. 16mo, $1.00. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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AMERICAN BANDITS: 
LONE AND OTHERWISE 


(Continued from page 15.) 


of the train-robber’s life he made a fort 
of it. His aged mother lived there many 
years after his death and charged ad- 
mission to visitors, selling to them for 
five cents each pebbles from her son’s 


* grave. She was vastly proud of his dark 


record, lauded him as a hero, and de- 
nounced the officers of the law who hunted 
him as cowards and miscreants. 

There was good cause of her bitterness 
toward those who sought the reward for 
Jesse James’s capture. A bomb was one 
day thrown into the little house. In the 
explosion her youngest son, a boy at the 
time, was killed; her right arm was blown 
off, and her second husband, John Samuels, 
a Methodist exhorter, received injuries 
‘that wrecked his mind. She was by when 
Bob Ford shot through a window and 
killed the bandit chieftain. Jesse James 
was dusting a picture on the wall, with 
his back to the window, when Ford shot 
him. The slayer and his brother Charley 
had been members of the Jesse James 
gang. The Fords planned the assassina- 
tion and divided the head-sum—$10,000. 
Charley Ford afterward committed sui- 
cide. Bob Ford died a tramp. 

Although Frank and Jesse James were 
devoted kinsmen almost from the cradle, 
no. crime was ever proven against Frank. 
Since the death of his brother in April, 
1881, he has lived the peaceful, industrious 
life of a worker. 

A striking feature of the records of 
American outlaws is the number of 
brothers who were associated in crime. 
There were the Reno  brothers—John, 
Frank, Sim, and Bill; the Reitenhouse 
brothers; the Miles brothers, James K. 
and Joe—all of Indiana; the Farrington 
brothers, Levy and Hillary, of West Ten- 
nessee; the James brothers; the Younger 
brothers —Cole, Jim, John, and Bob; the 
Logan brothers, Harvey and Lonny; the 
Collins brothers—part of the Sam Bass 
gang—Joel, William, and Albert; the Mc- 
Daniels brothers—members of the Jesse 
James gang—Bud and William of Mis- 
souri. 

Then there were the Dalton brothers— 
Bill, Bob, Emmett, and Gratton—of Kan- 
sas; the Burrows brothers, Rube and Jim, 
of Alabama; the Sontag brothers, John 
and George, of Minnesota; the Gates 
brothers of California; the Jones broth- 
ers; the McCarthy brothers, Tom and Bill, 
of Colorado; the Cook brothers, Bill and 
Jim, of Arkansas, part of the Dalton gang; 
and the Carver and Fitzpatrick brothers 
of Texas. 

Of all the criminals I have enumerated 
searcely two per cent. died with their 
boots off. There is no crime in America so 
hazardous as hold-up robbery. Seventy 
per cent. of the country’s bad men have 
either been killed outright in the pursuit 
ot their crime or resisting arrest or been 
lynched by posses. Many were wounded 
and died from the effects of wounds, while 
nearly all the others of whom there is any 
record were sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment or driven into exile. 

To soften the conclusion of this long 
chapter of crime, I will briefly. refer to 
the lone bandit of California—* Black 
Bart.” The Pinkertons credited him with 
more than fifty stage robberies. He never 
had a confederate, never shot or abused 
a human being; yet for years was the 
terror of Bret Harte’s country. He al- 
ways wore a jute meat-sack over the lower 
part of his legs, covered his body with 
an old linen duster, and his head and face 
with a white flour-sack through which 
gleamed his dark eyes. He always wore 
a clown’s white hat on his head. 

This remarkable robber was invariably 
polite to women and children, and invari- 
ably used respectful language to the stage- 
driver when requesting him to throw out 
the mails and treasure-box. He was final- 
Jy apprehended in San Francisco and 
found to be a mild-mannered, elderly per- 
son named E. C. Bolton, who knew hu- 
man nature and acted upon his knowledge. 
He got six vears in San Quentin and 
reformed, dying in comfortable circum- 
stances in the bosom of his family. 





Artificial Sand 


Tue notion of making sand by ma- 
chinery is probably one of the last that 
would occur to the ordinary inventive 
genius. In by far the greater part of 
the world sand in its natural state is 
sufficiently common, so that no market 
could be supposed to exist for an artificial 
product. 

It is well known, however, that sand 
from a sea, lake, or river shore, where it 
has been subject for ages to the action of 
water, is comparatively valueless for the 
purpose of making mortar. 

It is not, as the masons express it, 
“sharp enough.” Its grains have been 
worn round and smooth by the water, 
and mortar made of it is not as strong 
as that in which each grain, seen under 
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Even better than THE SPOILERS | 





THE BARRIER 


By Rex Beach 


HOSE who first read 
THE BARRIER 


discovered that it was even 


better than The 
Spoilers. And now 
from week to week 
the critical reviews 
are praising this 
triumphant _ love- 
story of Alaska in 
glowing terms. 
They corroborate 
the statement al- 
ready made—and it 


will be your verdict, too. In 
every way THE BARRIER 
is better than The Spoilers. 


Pictures in Color. 








No Politics 
Preaching 
Problems 

The One Novel 

Every One Will 

Read. 











"THE BARRIER is a big, 
buoyant, bracing story 
of the last frontier—Alaska 


—a story with even 
more dash and 
swing than The 
Spotlers. There 
is a new setting, 
too, still in the 
virile air of the 
North. These peo- 
ple whom Mr. 
Beach makes live 
before our eyes in 


the pages of THE BAR- 
RIER will become your 
friends—they are alive. 


Price, $1.50 


Laden with the Tonic of the Pines 





KING SPRUCE 


By Holman Day 


FALITY is the key- 
note of this 
novel — a big, sweeping, 
healthy story, breathing the 


vigor of its scene—the 


woods of Maine. 
This realm of King 
Spruce __ vibrates 
with the rushing 
life — and life 
means | strife—of 
the struggle with 
logs and lumber 


barons. A plucky 


. young man, in love 


with the daughter 


of the chief of these barons, 
fights his fight amid the perils 
of drifting snow and _ icy 
sluiceways, rushing logs and 


reckless men. 


Pictures in Color. 


new 














A Fight for 
Love—andLove 
Wins! Much 
Humor and 
Some _ Ringing 
Woods Songs. 

















A_ Remarkable 


THe critics like the story 

and the way it is 
told., The verdict seems to 
be unanimous. The New 


York Sun says: “An ex- 


cellent and original 
story of the Maine 
woods has_ been 
written by Mr. Hol- 
man Day... . As 
soon as Mr. Day 
gets into the woods, 
one exciting adven- 
ture follows 
another, and any 
number of enter- 


taining people are brought 
to notice. ... It is an en- 
joyable tale from beginning 
to end.” It is a story that 
means something, too. 


Price, $1.50 


Novel 





The GOLDEN LADDER 
By Margaret Potter 


T is a pulsating modern 


drama of the gold hun- 


ger of the unscru- 
pulously ambitious, 
However, it is not 
a sermon—it is a 
story, and a good 
one. John Kil- 
dare comes from 
a Wisconsin farm 
to begin life in 


Chicago. He steps 


on the lowest rung of the 
golden ladder with the ambi- 








This Novel is 
Dedicated by 
the Author to 
‘*the Wives of 
American Busi- 
ness Men.’”’ 

















tion, at any cost, to climb to 
the top. In the cheap board- 


ing-house where he 
lives he encounters 
Kitty Clephane, 
a gitl of seven- 
teen, who already 
has an eye on the 
main chance. The 
girl comes __inti- 
mately into his 


life, but he does 


not climb fast enough to 
please her. 


Cloth. - Post 8vo. Price, $1.50 
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a microscope, is like a jagged little rock 
freshly cloven from a precipice. 

In certain regions this sharp “land 
sand” is hard to get. In the construction 
of the fortifications at Nice, in France, it 
was found that the nearest bed of good 
sand was so far away that each cubic 
metre of good sand brought to the works 
would cost no less than fourteen francs. 
At this price it was cheaper to manufac- 
ture the sand than to obtain it in any 
other way. ‘ 

A sort of crusher, consisting of a swift- 
ly revolving vertical shaft provided with 
successive shoulders or projections, ridged 
in such a way that they continually hurled 
against a stone wall the stones that were 
dropped upon them, was erected, and by 
means of this apparatus an excellent sand 
was made at a cost of about four franes 
a cubic meter. 

The stone used for the purpose was 
very blue and very hard, and consequently 
made blue sand. Sand of this color is 
rarely met in nature, for the reason that 
the blue rocks are generally very hard, 
and are seldom disintegrated or beaten up 
into sand. 





Migratory Animals 


Ir would appear that the fable of the 
country mouse and the town mouse has 
a foundation in fact. Mice occasionally 
migrate in large numbers when food grows 
searce, and travel considerable distances to 
fresh houses. 

But the mouse only travels when neces- 
sity demands. The rat, on the contrary, 
seems to take a yearly outing, in very 
much the same fashion as do human 
beings. Indeed, rats are the most mi- 
gratory of all creatures. Whole troops of 
rats leave the towns at the end of sum- * 
mer and spend a month or two in the 
country, apparently in order to enjoy the 
change of food which the country affords 
at that time of the year in the way of 
fresh fruit and grain. Before the cold 
weather sets in they are ali back in their 
old quarters. 

To end a holiday by deliberate suicide 
is so strange a phenomenon that for a 
long time naturalists looked upon the 
stories of the migration of the lemmings 
as an improbable fiction. Yet the facts are 
beyond dispute. At irregular intervals 
these ratlike creatures start out from 
their homes in the fastnesses of northern 
Scandinavia in huge droves, numbering 
tens of thousands, and travel steadily 
southward. Death pursues them in a 
thousand forms. Hawks and other birds 
of prey hover above them. Foxes, wolves, 
and man decimate them. Thousands are 
drowned in the rivers. Yet the remain- 
der struggle on until they reach the sea. 
They do not stop. They plunge in, swim 
out, and struggle on, until at last their 
strength fails and they drown. Not one 
ever returns. from this strange journey of 
death. 





A Valuable Stuffed Giraffe 


Few tourists who visit the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington and gaze upon 
the mounted giraffe therein exhibited, 
which at the time of his death was known 
to be the second largest sized beast of 
its kind in captivity, would ever guess 
that the specimen contains the most cost- 
ly “insides” that could be imagined. 

This is owing to the fact that the papier 
maché used in the construction of the 
mounted specimen is simply the ground- 
up pulp of thousands of one dollar, two 
dollar, five dollar, ten dollar, and twenty 
dollar bills furnished the institution by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
where the worn bills redeemed by the 
Treasury Department are macerated. It 
is estimated that old money to the amount 
of two hundred thousand dollars was em- 
ployed to make the pulp which went to 
fill the dead giraffe. 





The Distance We Dance 


DANCING is a strenuous exercise. Cal- 
culations show the distances negotiated 
in a night by fair enthusiasts and their 
partners to be worthy the performance of 
athletes. Thus the average waltz turn 
will require a dancer to travel over 1300 
yards. Other round dances in their ac- 
complishment involve: the mazurka, 1050 
yards; the polka, a trifle under the thou- 
sand; the pas de quatre, barely 900 yards. 
Quadrilles, however, hold the record, since 
dancing of one entails on each of the 
eight persons in the set the achievement 
all unwittingly of a constitutional a mile 
and a quarter long. While dancing the 
full card, inclusive of the cotillon, at a 
ball beginning say at ten o’clock at night 
and winding up at five o’clock the follow- 
ing morning necessitates the taking of 
28,000 steps, or a total distance covered of 
over eleven miles, 
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Known Everywhere 
As One of:America’s 
Most Magnificent Summer Hotels 


Delightfully located on the shore of 
Lake Champlain, in center of a Nat- 
ural Park of 450 acres, commanding 
superb views of the Lake, Green 
Mountains of Vermont and the Adi- 
rondacks, The ideal conditions of 
service social environment and 
healthy outdoor life have made it 
the favorite center for the most ex- 
clusive resort-seekers. 

GOLF A full-length 18-hole course kept in championship Q\QYYy 


form. Professionalin charge. Attractive club-house. 


TENNI The best turf tennis courts in the Adirondacks, 
always in splendid condition. 
Riding, Driving. Complete Auto Garage. 


MOTORING Splendid roads and charming runs. Fully 


equipped liveries, 
Bathing, Fishing. Sandy beach, modern 


BOATING boat- houses. Every convenience for all 


aquatic pleasures. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN #2332822" |G 

line of the Delaware : 
& Hudson R. R., 3 miles from Plattsburg, N. Y., and is reached Y \ 
by through Pullman service from New York City. ye 
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